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50 Years Ago 


was the time of the crinoline skirt and the “old-fashioned English Winter.” At that 
time ‘‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa’ had been in use for more than 30 years, and was 
known to be the finest of all cocoas; to-day it is the standard cocoa of the world, 
acknowledged alike by cocoa experts and consumers as THE BEST. It is an ideal 
winter beverage, no matter whether it is frosty, damp, or muggy; for it not only 
contains all the constituents necessary for building up the body and furnishing 
strength and energy, but is as delicious as it is healthful. You cannot beat the 


‘“‘best,”’ and the best beverage for regular family use is 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. 




















TEMPLE BAR. 


DECEMBER, 1904. 


Che Stepping-Stone. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 
( Katharine Wylde”). 


AuTHoR OF ‘Our WILLS AND Fatss,’ ‘Mr. Bryant’s MISTAKE,’ ETC. 


Cuapter LY. 


| grea Mr, Higgins had gone to Anna Breien. 
“ You are thinking,” he said, “ that I left you in the lurch? 
After inducing you to come to London, I did nothing for you? ” 

“Tt certainly did not grow to much,” said Anna with a sigh, 
“but, Mr. Higgins, that was my fault, not yours.” 

“T will not conceal from you,” he told her gravely, “that 
when I suggested your removal to London I had an idea which 
might have given both you and me a different future. I was 
anxious to get you away from Rome that you might consider it 
dispassionately.” 

“You mean,” said Anna, bluntly, “that you thought of 
marrying me?” 

He smiled rather sadly. ‘If that was it, Anna, you are aware 
that I gave it up. A chapter in my life which I had imagined 
closed, suddenly re-opened. I had, in my own opinion, no choice ; 
but, Anna, let me tell you, if it had been a question of marrying 
for love——” 

“Well,” interrupted Anna, “JZ coulda’t have married you 
anyhow, for you know I have my Eustace. I don’t see what 
reason you had even to think of such a thing!” 

There was a silence. Mr. Higgins was watching her somewhat 
intently, and Anna grew restive. 

“Why are you here?” she said; “have you come to make 
love to me, when you know Eustace is my whole world, and when 
you are the husband of another woman ?” 

“No, my dear. I am quite aware that we both have duties 
which we are bound to respect, and ties which we cannot lose 


sight of. Iam come—I am afraid—to break your heart, Anna; 
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to bring you bad news, to demand of you, what I believe you 
will give, patience, fortitude, generosity, beyond the capacity of 
ordinary women. It is because you possess these qualities, that 
I have dared, Anna, to hint to you of a love which we both know 
to be hopeless.” 

“Has anything happened to my Eustace?” interrupted Anna 
hoarsely. 

“He is alive and well, if you mean that. I saw him an 
hour ago.” 

“What was he doing? Oh let me go to him!” said Anna, 
rising, half sick with anxiety. 

“What was he doing? He was in his office, working like 
a galley slave at a work he detests, which is not the least suited 
to him, but which at least in Rome is the best he is likely 
to get.” 

Anna reseated herself, mechanically smoothing her cotton 
wrapper. 

“It is very very good of him to work like that!” she cried ; 
“you see how he works! You don’t like my Eustace and always 
you speak of him unkindly ; but indeed he is not what he was, 
and you ought to believe it, Mr. Higgins. Yes, I tell you, you 
ought!” 

“T do believe it, Anna. I have been watching him narrowly and 
I have learned to respect him. I know further that the change 
in him is your work.” 

“You need not be talking so much about me! What is it you 
have come wanting to say, which it is right for me to hear? ” 

“T want to say, Anna, that I believe further, that your work 
for Eustace is now done, and that for very love’s sake you must 
now give him up, Anna,—to another.” 

She sat as one stunned, still smoothing her dress with 
mechanical precision. 

“T don’t suppose you are saying that for any bad reason,” she 
said; “ you have always been good to me, Mr. Higgins. I don’t 
understand what you are meaning, but I will hear you. Why 
do you say my work is done? Do people only want help when 
they are in trouble? We love each other, my Eustace and I, and 
our work will never be done, while we are living and together.” 

“T know you love him; I have never doubted it. The question 
is, my poor, brave Anna, does he love you?” 

She was silent for a moment, her lips whitening; then she 
said, “Not as I love him. Men don’t. We know that. You, 
yourself, Mr. Higgins, don’t love that poor old lady as you did. 
You said so. I daresay she knows it. But she knows she will 
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make you a good wife and she loves you enough to have married 
you. I also have grown ugly and old. Iam older than Eustace 
and I think he remembers it sometimes. But I will make him a 
good wife, and I love him enough to marry him.” 

“And he,” said Mr. Higgins, “will marry you, because he 
admits your claim, and itis his duty. Are you content, Anna, 
that the man you love should marry you because it is his 
duty?” 

“T don’t think he would say it quite like that,” murmured Anna. 

“No,” returned Mr. Higgins, warmly, “there is a great deal 
more to be said on Eustace Sercombe’s side than just that!” 

There was a long silence. Then Anna pointed to the door. 

“That is enough,” she said, but Mr. Higgins did not move. 
He sat quite still, facing her and watching the shadows on her 
poor pinched face. There was nothing lover-like in his expres- 
sion or attitude; perhaps he was mistaken in thinking he loved 
her ; but he had never been more interested in a woman than he 
was at that moment in Anna Breien. The silence continued, but 
at last Anna broke it quite suddenly. 

“What would become of me without him!” she cried, wildly. 

“That is not the question,” said Mr. Higgins, with sternness ; 
“you must ask yourself what will become of him with you ?” 

“What do you say? Mr. Higgins, what do you say? What 
has become of him till now? Am I changed to him?” 

“He is changed. And, Anna, it is your own doiug. Listen 
tome. When you found him first, what was he? You know as 
well as Ido. An outcast; on the verge of crime; nay, over the 
brink. You rescued him.” 

“T did!” sobbed Anna, “I did!” 

“It is written in heaven against your name. I will do Eustace 
the justice to believe he will never forget it.” A pause. “ My 
poor girl, if you think he loves you for this, believe me, you 
mistake absolutely and entirely the causes that make men fall 
in love with women.” 

“He does love me! He has told me so!” said Anna faintly. 

“Let us drop that for a moment. I say you rescued him, 
made him a decent man, in some respects rather a fine fellow. 
Without you, he would not at this moment be earning his bread ; 
without you he could not have passed himself off as an English 
gentleman. He would not have been received by his grandfather. 
He would not have known his cousin. She would not have 
noticed him. He would not, Awna, have fallen in love with her.” 

“His cousin? That—that girl in the linen muslin who—who 
came to see him?” 

272 
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“ Probably ;—Viola Sercombe ; the heiress.” 

“He—he told me—I saw how pretty she was—I asked him 
how he could help having—— He told me he chose me, Mr. 
Higgins, he told me so!” 

“Did he tell you he loved you better than Viola? ” 

“T think so. I think he said so!” murmured Anna. 

“Tf he did, he said what was untrue. We won’t blame him.” 

She covered her face with her hands and tears trickled through 
her fingers. It seemed to her now that all her life long she had 
known Eustace did not love her. 

“That girl—that Viola—she can’t care for him as I do!” 
sobbed Anna. 

“T can’t answer for her. Had she seen him a few years ago 
when he was in the mud, I daresay she would not have touched 
him with her little finger. The fact remains that now she can 
give him a hundred things which you cannot.” 

“What things? He doesn’t care for the money. I know he 
hasn’t put himself out about that.” 

“JT don’t say he has. But no one seeing him at Sercombe 
Manor but must admit he is more suitably placed there than in a 
Forwarding Agent’s Counting-house. I have no high opinion of 
aristocrats; I prefer a working cowboy. Nevertheless the 
English landed gentry have their recognised function, and if 
a man is born to it, better leave him alone than make a bad 
cowboy of him! You, Anna, have nothing to do with the English 
aristocracy and would cut a poor figure in it.” 

“There are no aristocrats in Norway,” said Anna, forcing 
a smile. 

“You have seen Miss Viola. Compare yourself with her. If 
you see the difference, remember it will be ten times more 
apparent to him.” 

“T could learn——” 

“No, my dear. You would never learn. Don’t delude yourself.” 

“Tt is nothing, if we love eavh other!” 

“Tam not sosure. And the ¢f is immense.” 

« Anna,” repeated Mr. Higgins, presently, “he loves his cousin. 
She is a good woman and would probably not ask him to elope 
with ker; if she did—he would go.” 

“JT don’t know! I don’t know! You always speak of him so 
unkindly,” murmured Anna. 

Mr. Higgins stood at the window looking out. There was no 
view from Anna’s window, which was on the second floor of a 
sunless house. The room contained little furniture, not even 
a hired piano. The chairs were mostly occupied by garments of 
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various kinds, strewn there because she had no receptacle for 
them. It was raining after the usual afternoon thunderstorm. 
One or two hired carriages clattered over the paving-stones. 
Ave Maria was ringing from the church of the Capucini close by. 

Anna rose, and feeling her way like a blind person, she joined 
him at the window. 

“ Before God, Mr. Higyius, why have you said this to me? It 
is not for love of Eustace!” 

“Before God, Anna, it is not for love of you! Six months 
ago I would willingly have separated you from Eustace for my 
own sake. Now I tell you frankly, you and I part for ever. 
I could give you work in Chicago, but I no longer suggest it. 
My wife is sensitive. She has the fatally clear vision of imagina- 
tive people; and she is capable not of worrying me but of 
torturing herself. I must consider her. I will do all I can for 
you from a distance; but this, Anna, is our last interview. I 
leave you for ever, not venturing to express even regret. There 
is one consolation. I know you more capable than most women 
of standing on your own feet, alone in the world.” 

“ But why—why have you said this to me?” 

“T don’t say it is not partly for love of Eustace. You mistake, 
Anna, in thinking me his enemy. But there is another reason.” 

He paused; then continued in the same dry yet earnest 
tone :— 

“A woman of pride and of courage is so rare! I thought 
I had found her once, but when the supreme trial came, she 
failed. In you also I have seen great courage. Now I have 
put before you the supreme trial. Will you pass it or will you 
ulso fail ?” 

“T do not know what you are meaning, Mr. Higgins, It is no 
trial at all of courage or of pride.” 

“Ts it not? Then it is a trial of love. I used to think 
Eustace unworthy of your love, nor do I now know whether he 
is worthy or not. But a man who can inspire devotion like yours 
must be worth something, At least he is worth saving——” 

“T do not know what you are saying,” repeated Anna. “I 
have saved him!” 

“T doubt it, Anna. I doubt it very greatly if you imprison 
him in this uncongenial life. It is, however, in your power to 
save him now. Do you love him enough for that ?” 

He took her hand, held it for a moment, then raised it to his 
lips. In his eyes, she was at that moment beautiful; refined, 
ennobled, by sorrow and by love. Then he left her. 

“TI doubt if any one knows her but myself,” he said; “the 
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world would smile at setting her in a higher class than those 
other women.” 

He hurried to catch the train back to Naples and to Margaret. 
He meant no indelicacy in his manner of thinking. He had not 
an intention in the world, contrary to the fulfilling of his duty 
to his wife in the minutest particular, now and through all 
future time. But thought is free, and in thought Margaret went 
in with “those other women.” It was Anna whom he set on a 
pedestal alone. 


Cuarter Y. 


Arter he had left her, she did not remain long in her bare 
parlour. It was already late; she must dress for her evening 
engagement. First, she methodically prepared her supper and 
sat down to eat. It was not an interesting supper; cold, smelly 
things which had been kept in a drawer. Anna was a good 
caterer and a good cook; when Eustace and the child supped 
with her she provided dainties and cooked them on her oil-stove. 
For herself—oh well the remains of a “ frito misto,” some cheese, 
a bit of old bread, and a little thin wine, were enough to support 
life, and gave very little trouble. 

As she ate she was not consciously thinking of Mr. Higgins’ 
words; she dared not; but a dull booming in her head might 
have told her they were echoing on and on, well understood by 
her unconscious self, which sowe philosophers think is our 
deepest being. In the middle of her supper, sudden recollection 
came to her of her childhood’s home—the mountain cranberries, 
the bowls of cream, the fresh air from the snowfields, the merry 
days when she and her brother had gone school-wards on ski. 
She was assailed by great envy of her childish self. Putting up 
her hands in seli-protection she burst into tears. 

Fora moment only! It was late and she bad far to go; an 
odious evening was before her; the singing of ugly songs to 
coarse people, laughing and pretending to be amused while her 
heart was breaking! No, she could not eat! That recollection 
of cranberries and cream had made the frito misto horrible. She 
rose with sudden fury and cast it from the window, plate and all. 
She must break something—something! or she would go wild! 
Go wild, and spoil her evening’s work, and lose her post; poor 
thing though it was, it was necessary for-the earning of money! 
She had eaten enough; she must dress and get to the horrid 
place; and rouge her face for she was curiously pale to-night, 
aud pinch herself to suffocation lest her audience should laugh 
and cell her the elephant, 
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“Oh what, what’s the use of it!” she cried. “There is no 
longer any use! I wish I were dead! I wish I had died 
long ago!” 

However, wrapped in a dingy cloak, she set out as usual, 
walking very fast and panting; carrying her shoes and other 
details of her gaudy attire, her heart aching for her childhood, 
the dull booming in her head still going on. 

She was in Capo le Case now, waiting for a favourable moment 
to cross, and remembering that long ago when she had been 
studying the piano under Rome’s most fashionable teacher, she 
had lived in a pension high up there in one of the tall houses of 
the Via Gregoriana. How she had come down in the world since 
then! 

There was a man making his way now to that same pension, a 
favourite with Scandinavians. He was a Scandinavian himself; 
Anna knew it by his long coat, his soft hat, his beard, his intelli- 
gent eye, his spectacles, his general air, which partly siggested a 
philosopher, partly an undertaker. A lady came ont of the little 
artist’s shop and joined him, putting her arm familiarly through 
his; a little lady, very young, very pretty, with fair hair and 
childish eyes, dressed in neat new clothes. It was easy to guess 
her his bride. Anna held her breath, for she recognized the 
couple. The girl was the little Thea, who had once been entrusted 
to her care each morning on that journey schoolwards; the man 
was—her own brother. Anna trembled, and a mist fell before 
her eyes. 

Had she reflected, she would have known the moment ill-chosen ; 
but she was ever impulsive and that booming in her head had 
robbed her of power to think. 

She sprang forward with outstretched hands, a wild joy in her 
heart. God had not forsaken her! In the moment of her extreme 
ueed he had sent her long lost brother and the little ‘Thea to 
whom she had been good long ago! The dear Norwegian speech 
sprang to her lips, the coolness of the snow came rushing through 
the sultry breath of Rome. 

“Henrik! My brother! my brother! Do you not know me? 
Oh I am very very glad to see you again!” 

Certainly he knew her; her voice first, then her face. He 
tarned red, then pale again, very pale; and he set his teeth as if 
fearing he might say something to be repented of. He shook her 
hand from his arm, pushed the little bride away from the evil 
woman and walked on. 

Anna remained standing, as if stunned. Never till this moment 
had she realized what it meant to be cast off by her family, 
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After a few minutes, Professor Breien, having sent his bride on 
alone, returned to his sister. This time Anna made no advance, 
merely raised piteous eyes to his. If he knew all, he would not 
turn from her; but would he believe her if she told him all? 

“Has the Englishman married you?” asked the Professor, 
bluntly. 

“Not yet,” cried Anna, earnestly, “we have had to wait for 
money——” 

He turned and walked on. Anna roused herself and followed 
him. 

“Henrik!” 

For a minute he did not speak: then he said slowly, his voice 
cutting like the northern blast :— 

“T never expected he would marry you. How have you lived 
since ?” 

“Henrik! You don’t understand! I have done nothing! 
nothing ——” 

He surveyed her. 

“You don’t look like a woman who has done nothing. It is 
your own fault. I offered to save you, but you refused to leave 
the man. I never expected he would marry you. Had he done 
so, I might have consented to some sort of formal intercourse. 
As it is we must decline your society. We leave to-morrow for 
Venice. I have been here on professional business which I have 
combined with my honeymoon. I do not wish my Thea even to 
hear your name. I must bid you good night, Anna. It is your 
own fault. When I tried to rescue you, you refused to give the 
Englishman up.” 

“Yes,” said Anna, meekly, “I remember!” 

The Professor walked away, disappearing up the Via Gregoriana. 
Anna also moved on, remembering her sordid work for which she 
was already late. 

“What Henrik says is true,” she told herself; “he offered to 
take me home and I refused to give my Eustace up. That’s what 
is asked of me now!” she added, “to give my Eustace up! To 
give my Eustace up!” 





Cuapter VI. 


WueEn she reached her destination she found Eustace by her 
side. He came sometimes of an evening to take care of her, to 
show the irreverent crowd that she was not alone in the world. 
Anna knew his face on these occasions; the stony, inscrutable 
face which he had trained himself to wear in moments of suffering. 
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Anna had mistaken the expression for one of patience. It was 
well that dear Eustace, who had once been a mere bundle of 
quivering nerves, had at last learned patience ! 

To-night—oh to-night! it was good to find him here! when 
she had been rejected and despised, when it had been brought 
home to her that she had no one on this wide earth but Eustace 
only, when she had been told he did not love her! She forgot 
everything but the joy of his presence; she could have thrown 
herself into his arms and kissed him publicly. 

But Eustace had English blood in his veins and would have 
permitted no such demonstration ;—and besides—were her eyes 
clearer sighted than usual? Were they perhaps for the first time 
open? Was the long booming in her head, the faintness at the 
very core of her being, just “ the intolerable pain of a new idea?” 

Eustace sat in his accustomed place; he had smiled at her and 
held her hand, and now his face—his quiet face of which Anna 
hardly appreciated the beauty, but which was dearer to her than 
the face of the mother who still visited her dreams—wore its 
customary look. For the first time she asked herself, was it 
patience, which is dew from Heaven, or was it the endurance of 
the stoic, of the pagan, of the rebellious, who says in his heart: 
“There is no God, or He careth not for me! I will seek him and 
serve him no more!” 

Very late they went out together, and Anna put her arm in his, 
and leaned on him, not as usual in pretence. To-night she let 
him support her, and he was really tender, feeling the dragging 
of her steps. 

At her portone, which she opened with a key, she detained him. 
Very slowly she lighted the candle which she had left behind the 
door; then with it in ner hand, she stood for a space feeling the 
night air on her burning cheek, looking at the stars and the cold 
small crescent of the young moon. Then standing above him on 
the first step of the stair, holding the flickering candle so that 
his face was strongly illuminated, she laid her left hand on his 
shoulder, drew him to her and kissed him. 

“ Eustace, your cousin, the beautiful lady in the little muslin— 
is she gone?” 

“Yes, she is gone.” 

“ And don’t you want—to go after her?” 

“What's the sense of asking that?” said Eustace, wearily. 

Ah yes! yes! It was despair, not patience, on his stony 
face! How could she ever have been so blind as to imagine it 
patience ? 

“I think perhaps, Eustace, you love her more thin me.” 
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“Neither is there sense in saying that,” responded Eustace, 
forcing a smile. 

“T want to know!” cried Anna, “I want to know for certain 
and for always, if you love her or me!” 

He was pale now, yet his eyes were less haggard and had some- 
thing indomitable in them, something good to see, bringing a 
faint glow of pride to Anna’s heart. 

“T have answered that question already. I have told you, 
Anna, that I choose you.” 

“You have not answered it, Eustace. I demand whether you 
love me!” 

He was silent, asking himself what right he had ever given 
her to torture him. Then he started and answered, 

“Yes,”—his lips quite white and cold as ashes, as they sought 
hers. 

“Oh yes, darling! Yes, now you have truly answered me!” 
said Anna, and she threw her arms tightly round his neck and 
kissed him again and again with moans of love and of anguish. 

Then she pushed him from her, turned hastily, and fled up the 
stairs to her own room, leaving Eustace in the darkness. 

He let himself out, and walked hurriedly through the quiet, 
ill-lighted streets to the Vicolo Scanderbeg. 

“She is stupid,” he told himself, “she will believe me. She 
will never find it out. It isa good thing. I do not wish her to 
know. It would change nothing and it would only make her 
unhappy too. My poor Anna!” 


Cuapter VII, 


Next evening about eight o’clock, Ernest brought a letter. 
“T found it,” he said, “just inside the door when I came in. 


It’s from Anna, isn’t it? Why don’t you tell her to get nice ink 
like Aunt Margaret’s ?” 


The child sat on the floor, watching his brother, as he apatheti- 


cally opened the letter. Presently, however, Eustace carried it 
into the inner room and read it alone. 


‘My loved, dearest, dearest Eustace! I did not know till yesterday or 
I would have done this before. You love the cousin best; and now I can 
only do you harm, not good. I want you to be happy and to do right, and I 
don’t care for anything else. Ask the cousin to marry you instead of 
Anna. They say she will and that she loves you and will be more to you 
than I can be. Would I stand in your way for a moment now that 1 
know? I have done all I could. It wasn’t enough: but indeed I loved 
you very truly, and you loved me too, I know that, only not as much us you 
love the beautiful cousin who is of your own people and speaks and thinks as 
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you do, and is younger thanI am. She will take you home to your own 
people. It is very bad to be divided from them. I know that, and I never 
could make up to you for all of them and for the cousin. I am sure she 
is a very, very, very nice girl, and she said nice kind things to me, and I 
am glad I saw her. And I think now that she was not crying about her 
grandfather, but about you. Darling, I want you to be happy. I kissed 
you Good-bye last night, but you did not know it. It is better for me to 
go. Sometimes perhaps you will remember me and how I did all I could. 
And you must forgive me that I did not find out and give you up sooner. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Darling, thank you for coming to me last night. 
I was wanting you so very, very much, and it made a nice Good-bye, and I 
will often think of it. 


*“ ANNA BREIEN.” 


Eustace put the letter in his pocket, took his hat, and went 
to the café where Anna nightly sang and smiled that forced and 
horrible smile. There was consternation, for the popular per- 
former had not come. 

He walked smartly across the town to the Via Purificazione 
where she had her obscure dwelling. She was not there; her 
few possessions were gone. He sought the landlord. 

Certainly the lady had gone. She had paid her rent to the 
uttermost soldo and had gone very suddenly, for she said she 
had a professional engagement of the uttermost importance in 
St. Petersburgh. The Signorina Anna was a “ brava cantatrice” 
and a “brava donna,” and good luck go with her. 

“St. Petersburgh!” said Eustace: “I don’t believe a word of 
it! She is here in Rome and I intend to find her!” 

Ah well! she was a brava donna, and ne one had ever seen her 
with anyone but just Eustace himself: but if she had left him 
he must exercise pazienza. It was an accident which had 
happened to many a man, and were there not other brave donne, 
younger, perhaps, and Italians, and good Catholics ? 

He was talking to the empty air. Eustace with an indignant 
exclamation had fled. 


CONCLUSION. 
Cuapter I, 


Vioia soon found that to be lady of Sercombe Manor meant more 
than doing a little furnishing, giving a few subscriptions, driving 
nimbler horses in a lighter carriage. She avoided quarrels, was 
amenable to Mr. Taylor, careful of Milton, and sufficiently 
observant of conventionality to arrange occasional visits from a 
tedious elderly governess. 

To-night, on this autumn evening two years after her accession 
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she sat by the fire in lonely grandeur, reading Eustace’s book, 
not for the first time. This initial volume had made no sensation. 
Long dull reviews of it had appeared in the learned magazines ; 

the author was complimented as a man of original genius; but 
certain technical unorthodoxies, due probably to his irregular educa- 
tion, were taken for granted as vitiating the whole performance. 
Nor was there reason to suppose the book had hada sale. Viola 
could not discover that anyone had ever heard of it; not 
wonderful perhaps since the people round Sercombe Manor were 
by no means given to hard reading. 

Never mind! Viola kept her opinion to herself, but it never 
wavered. Eustace had written a great book; and someday it 
would meet with recognition. She at any rate would study till 
she had mastered it—the words, the ideas, the far-reaching 
deductions and immense synthesis. She was frowning over it 
now; over a passage which she had herself copied out for him, 
the passage which of all others had delighted the philosophizing 
old grandfather ; which Viola knew was perfectly clear to any- 
one with the requisite systematic preliminary kaowledge. She 
had not the preliminary knowledge, nor did she know how to obtain 
it. Perhaps by frowning and going over the words again and 
again they would deliver up their significance even to one 
ignorant as she! 

So engrossed had Viola become that she did not notice a little 
scuffle at the door handle, a narrow opening of the door, the faint 
patter of small feet on the polished boards skirting the room, a 
black form slinking round by the wall trying to make itself 
invisible; then a pair of wondering eyes fixed on her, while their 
owner—also defective in brain and deficient in preliminary informa- 
tion—did his best to understand not the book but the reader. 

Presently however a stiffening of the muscles of Tawno Chikno’s 
back—the blue cat was sitting like a sphinx across her knee 
—caused Viola to look up; and behold, lying before the fire, 
his nose on his paws, as at this hour had been his habit since 
puppyhood, was Mr. Petulengro, large as life, shaven and shorn, 
a trifle fattened by age. 

Viola gave a great jump, and for a moment thought herself 
dreaming. Terror supervened. Was this no dog, but an 
apparition ? Some supernatural visitant, potent for good or evil? 
Would he presently swell till he filled the room? Was he the 
result of much study? Does the demon evoked by philosophy 
invariably materialize himself in the shape of a poodle? 

Chikuo, however, had never read Faust, and his philosophy 
though profound was not transcendental. He descended to the 
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hearthrug and began to smell the intruder, for Mr, Petulengro 
and he had been on polite though distant terms. The black 
beast did not stir; he lay with his nose on his paws watching 
Viola out of the corners of his eyes. Very cautiously she touched 
him. Yes, he was warm, solid, very familier; bringing back to 
her sad heart the good old times, the dear memories. Viola slid 
from her seat, knelt and gathered him in her arms. 

“My poodle pet! My Jasper! my darling!” she cried: “ tell 
me, oh tell me! is Eustace here ? ” 


Cuapter II. 


A very few minutes, and Eustace came. Viola, forewarned, gave 
no start. His reception was as quiet as if he had been absent 
but a day. 

He took the chair she indicated; and, the dog joining him and 
licking his hand, he pulled the good black ears to conceal his 
agitation and adopt Viola’s standard of manners. 

“T don’t know how Mr. Petulengro got in,” said the girl, 
“T looked up and he was there. And now, Eustace I look up 
and you are there. It seems quite natural.” 

“T have come to ask you a question, Viola——’ 

However he did not ask it at once. His head on his hand, he 
was watching her intently, his composure by no means equal to 
hers. He did not understand her great quiet, nor read her 
unconscious thought—that in her position, a young and lonely 
girl surrounded by a great army of critics, she must keep the 
door tight shut om emotion, must allow herself no expression of 
grief, no luxury of indulged igladness. Eustace was here; not 
Milton, nor Stopford, not himself nor herself must see in him 
anything more than her kinsman, the husband of another woman. 

Eustace, however was asking himself :— 

“Has she forgotton? Am I nothing to her now?” 

Viola held out the book. 

“See, Eustace, what I was reading. It reminds me so of— 
poor dear old grandfather. Tell me, has it answered your 
expectations ? ” 

“Had I anything so pleasant as expectations?” he said with 
evident constraint: “Oh, it has gone off well. I have had letters 
—from the men who know. One of the letters brought me to 
England—partly. A post has been offered me; a sinecure, 
meant to give me leisure for study ——” 

“ Will you take it?” 

“Tt is what I have prayed for,” 
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“ And—is Anna pleased? She must be if you are.” 

To this Eustace made no reply and a long silence followed. 
Viola’s composure was shaken, for silence can be more agitating 
than any words. 

“Viola, you must answer me, if you please. I have come here 
to ask you the question. Was it you who told Anna?” 

“Who told her what, Eustace ?” 

“That I did not love her.” His voice shook; indignantly it 
seemed. 

“T told her nothing.” 

“You are sure? Ifit was your doing, Viola 

“JT told Anna nothing.” 

“ Who can have told her ?” 

Viola also was trembling; her heart vibrating in unison with his. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps I told her without meaning it! Eustace, 
perhaps you told her! Does one need to be told such things? 
Look, who told Aunt Margaret that her Mr. Higgins loved 
another? But she knew.” 

“Anna was not like Aunt Margaret. She would not have 
found out, would never have distrusted me—unless someone had 
told her. I meant her never to know.” 

“ What happened, Eustace?” asked Viola, in a low voice. 

“She left me; more than two years ago. For ever, she said.” 

“‘ Were you married to her, Eustace?” 

“No. My poor Anna!” 

Viola lay back in her chair, her eyes fixed on the ceiling, her 
lips quivering, her heart beating till she dreaded he would hear 
it. She might love him still! Anna had not married him! 

“And you, Eustace?” she forced herself to say. 

“T looked for her everywhere: finding no trace.” 

His tone startled Viola. She sat up straight again and iooked 
at him. 

“ Kustace—you don’t think——” 

“T don’t know what to think! I was not worth caring for, but 
she did care. I felt—I couldn’t court happiness, unless she had 
some!” 

Viola’s eyes were fixed on his now; she wanted to read what 
exactly he was fearing for Anna. 

“ You surely do not think she has——” 

“Viola, it does not seem so strange to me. I have been too 
near it myself not to believe she may have thought of it.” 

The girl’s eyes filled slowly, as she answered, 

“ Eustace, I cannot think so. I knew her very little, but she 
did not seem to me one who would despair like that.” 
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“There is another thing I have feared which is worse.” 

Viola guessed at once ; had she not witnessed that accident in 
the hall of the London hotel ? 

“Dear Eustace, you must have faith in her. You told me 
what a good brave woman she was, and people like that deserve 
to be trusted.” 

Viola left her chair and stood beside him. ‘“ Eustace, it was 
because she was good and brave that she gave you up! For her 
it was stepping into desolation—yes desolation ; real and terrible. 
But despair, no—that would not last——” 

“Oh Viola, you do not know! You know nothing of that life! 
How there are men—and women too, Viola! walking on the 
brink ; and how easy it is with one false step to sink into the 
abyss, and never to rise again!” 

“No, Eustace,” said Viola, very gently, “I do not know! I 
have been so sheltered. I have never been there, on that brink. 
God help those who are! But 1am not so vain and so ignorant 
as I was, Eustace. I know, I know there are many who walk 
there and who are kept always safe. I think Anna would be one 
of those! And there are others, many, many! Eustace, who, if 
they have slipped, yet do rise again, stronger and better than 
before!” 

“Rise again! And come away, Viola, leaving the others 
there?” 

She paused before replying. 

“Not wilfully, Eustace! One would bring them all with one 
if one could. It does not seem to be allowed.” 

“Oh I don’t know! I don’t know! Is one to save oneself in 
& shipwreck ?” 

“To throw oneself into the drowning sea——oh yes, Eustace, 
one would do it for love! If you loved her like that——” 

“T love you, Viola. I have never loved anyone but you; never 
for five minutes. I never shall. Many a time I have thought of 
coming to you to repeat that! But always, Anna’s figure seemed 
to rise before me. I saw her perhaps starving, perhaps killing 
herself; perhaps in her wretchedness singing, laughing, drinking 
—oh Viola, for once let me say it !—and I could not, I dared not, 
come even to look at you, until I knew what had become of her— 
of her, Viola, to whom I have owed my very soul!” 

“ Dearest, dearest Eustace! Oh indeed, indeed I understand ! 
I feel it too! Don’t desert her! Don’t let either of us ever 
desert her!” cried Viola. 

He made no answer, and again there was a pregnant silence. 

“You would not come till you knew what had happened to 
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her,” repeated Viola, slowly ; “till you could help her? Yet you 
are here, Eustace! Then you do know? You have heard?” 

“T have heard something. Too little. Not what I wanted to 
know. Help her? No I have not helped her. I shall never 
help her; never! Viola, she is dead.” 

“Dead? Dead? Enustace, tell me everything!” 

Putting his hand over his eyes, he related slowly and 
drearily :— 

“T got a letter. It had followed me about from place to place, 
but I got it at last—from a lady, a nurse, a Norwegian named 
Karen whom we had known in Rome. The letter was from 
Christiania. Karen had become a nurse in a hospital there. The 
letter told me very briefly that Anna had been brought in asa 
patient—sick of diphtheria. She had caught it from a child she 
had cared for, the child of a very poor woman with whom she had 
been lodging for less than a week. Anna died in the hospital, 
nursed by her old friend. No one knew where she had come 
from, what she was doing, how she had drifted to Christiania, nor 
how long she had been there. This is what Karen wrote :”— 

He took out the letter and translating, read a page to Viola. 


“She knew me, but scarcely spoke, and told me absolutely nothing 
about herself. She was greatly changed from what I had known her. 
She seemed much older; her hair had been cut short and was nearly 
white. When we asked her questions she did not answer them.” 


“Viola,” he continued, laying the letter on the table, his hand 
on it, “you will guess what I did. I left Ernest with Padre 
Vincenzo and I went to Christiania. But I learned nothing 
more. I did not see Karen who had left the place. ‘It was with 
difficulty I even found Anna’s grave, or the woman whose child 
she had nursed. No one knew or cared anything about her. 
She died in her native land; that was something perhaps, One 
thing I did. I found her brother, the Professor, and told him 
our entire history, every single word of it from the beginning, 
and set her right with him—too late, my poor Anna!” 

“Oh Eustace, it was like her to die in saving that poor 
woman’s child! that—t¢hat was her true self!” 

“TIT know! We put something of the sort on her tombstone, 
the brother and I. He was a stiff, hard kind of man; but he 
had a dear little childish wife with blue eyes; and she told me, 
Anna had been an angel to her, when she was a child and they 
had gone to school together.” 

By this time, Viola was kneeling by his side, one hand in his, 
the other on his shoulder, 
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Tt reminds one of the Christ,” said Viola softly. “He saved 
others—Himself he could not save.” 

“That’s it! That’s what I feel I can hardly bear! What did 
Karen mean when she said Anpa was greatly changed ?” 

“ Eustace, the people who said that of the Christ thought He 
was quite destroyed and ruined. They were wrong; we know how 
wrong they were! And we may be thinking things of Anna 
which are quite wrong too. Was there really nothing more in 
the letter? Nothing more at all?” 

He paused. 

“There was one thing more, Viola.” 

“May I not hear it?” 

“Eustace took the letter again and read from it as before, his 
voice very low and restrained. 


“When sho was dying she spoke of you. She said, Send my love to 
Eustace and to Viola.’” 


He folded the letter slowly and put it away. 

Viola was in tears. “Oh Eustace! Eustace! She had left 
you for your happiness! I think it would have broken her dear 
noble heart if she had known, that after all she had done, all she 
had sacrificed, you were not happy!” 

“Viola, after that, I made up my mind I would come and see 
you. Iam here; but God knows, Viola, I don’t know what I am 
to say to you. What can I say but that I love you! love you! 
love you! Viola there is nothing else. It is not enough. How 
is it possible for me to make it enough ? ” 

“No, it is not enough,” said Viola, “ there is something to be 
added. That I love you, Eustace! Now it is enough. And oh, 
Eustace, how I have wanted you! And how everyone has wanted 
you! Look! there is your empty chair! And grandfather's 
ghost beside it, calling to you to come! And now dear Anna, 
blessing us—with her love—with her dear dying words—It is 
more than enough, Eustace; don’t you think so?” 

“T can say nothing, Viola, but what I said before. That I 
love you—oh my darling—my darling! I love you! love you! 
love you!” 


Cuapter III. 


“Waar do you think of it?” Mrs, Trelawney Higgins asked 

her husband on the evening of Viola’s wedding day. The event 

had surprised no one and was generally approved. “How will it 

turn out? Is he worthy of her?” , 
VOL. OXXX, 20 
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“Tt will turn out well,” Mr. Higgins replied, “ he is in smooth 
water now and there is no reason why anything should go wrong 
with him.” 

“ Poor Eustace! you think that in storms—— But Viola is a 
dear girl. She has saved him.” 

“No, Margaret ; I cannot let that pass. I have every confi- 
dence in Viola and I have reasonable confidence in Eustace him- 
self. After he was left alone, he persevered; that means a 
good deal! As I say, it will turn out well. But it was not Viola 
who saved him. It was Anna Breien. In this world she has had 
no reward ; let us hope there is another, at least for such faithful 
souls as hers,” 


THE END. 
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Richard Wagner in Burch.” 
NINE YEARS OF EXILE: 1849-1858. 


Ricnarp Waener’s first relations with Ziirich date back to 1833, 
when he was in Wiirzburg; he was asked whether he would 
accept the post of conductor of the orchestra in the new Stadt 
Theater shortly to be opened. He was then only twenty, and 
being liable to military service there was a difficulty about his 
passport ; he was also working on his opera Die Feen, which he 
was hoping to see produced in Wirzburg or Leipzig. It is, 
however, at least striking that his name had penetrated thus far 
out of his own country. 

After two years in Riga and three years of hardship in Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of Heine and Meyerbeer, he 
proceeded, in 1842, to Dresden for the performance of Rienzi, 
which was at once successful, and after the production of the 
Flying Dutchman, he was appointed Orchestral Conductor to tha 
Saxon Court. In 1845, Tannhduser was played for the first time, 
and met with the approval of Schumann. Wagner was projecting 
the Meistersinger, and had composed Lohengrin, when his share in 
the May Revolution of 1849 obliged him to flee from Dresden 
abruptly. 

Disguised as a carter, and helped by Liszt in Weimar with 
money and a borrowed passport, Wagner proceeded to Switzer- 
land, and, on May 29, arrived in Ziirich by diligence from 
St. Gallen. Here he found shelter with Alexander Miiller, an 
old Wiirzburg friend and musician. His daughter relates : 


“Suddenly the bell rang violently, and when my father called out of 
the window ‘ Who is there so late?’ a voice answered: ‘Open quickly; it 
is I, Richard Wagner.’ He rushed upstairs and fell on my father’s neck, 





* The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to the researches 
of Herr A. Steiner, of Ziirich, embodied in the three last Neujahrs- 
blaitter of the Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft, and to thank him for his 
kind permission to make use of the information therein contained. 
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crying: “ Alexander, you must keep me with you, I am safe here; I have 
fled from Dresden, and left behind my wife and property.” ... We did 
not like going into his room, for we had to sit still. Sometimes he played 
to us his compositions, and asked us if we liked them. We, like foolish 
children, used to answer no; ‘then,’ he answered, ‘listen till you do.’ 
His first acquaintances were my father’s friends, Baumgartner, the Swiss 
composer, and Bilow, then staying in Ziirich ... Frau Minna Wagner 
came from Dresden in the autumn, bringing her sister and his favourite 
dog and parrot: the latter whistled all the airs from Mozart’s operas, or 
cried: ‘Naughty man! Poor Minna!’” 


Liszt had advised Wagner to gain a footing in Paris, and he 
therefore went thither early in June, but returned after a month, 
richer only in disappointment. He now began to work at his 
opera Wieland the Smith, and plunged into polemical pamphlet 
writing. To this period belong his ‘Art and the Revolution,’ 
‘The Art of the Future,’ and ‘The Jewish Element in Music, 
which aroused much comment and opposition. 

His correspondence at this time, with Liszt especially, relates 
largely to pecuniary troubles. Biilow has called him the genius 
of finance, for when in the greatest need he was always able to 
find new assistance. He does not seem to have been troubled 
with scruples in appealing to his friends, but rather to have felt 
that his achievements yet to come justified him. Certainly his 
friends in Zirich believed in him and helped him at a time 
when in Germany he was a subject of debate and distrust. 

Among his benefactors were Frau Julie Ritter, a Dresden lady, 
who allowed him an income of 8000 francs a year from 1851 to 
1856; besides Liszt, there was also a French lady, Madame 
Laussot. He soon became intimate with Jacob Sulzer, after- 
wards a member of the Swiss Parliament; he begs hiim to re- 
plenish his stock of cigars, and to secure him a room at the 
University in which he can read aloud his Siegfried. To increase 
his means, Liszt recommended him to inaugurate some concerts, 
and, helped by his friends, he was invited by the Musical Society 
of Zirich to conduct some of Beethoven’s symphonies, to which 
he agreed, provided the stringed instruments were reinforced. 
Thus on January 15, 1850, he conducted Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A sharp, No. 7, in the hall of the Casino. The critique stated 
that it had probably never been so brilliantly performed before. 

At the end of January, Wagner again left Ziirich, with the 
manuscript of Wieland the Smith. But Paris was enchanted 
with Meyerbeer’s Prophete and had no ear for the composer of 
Lohengrin and Tannhéuser ; his visit was entirely unsuccessful, 

About this time the German governments were making pro- 
tests as to their refugees who had taken shelter in Switzerland ; 
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among them were the well-known writer Gottfried Kinkel, and 
Professor Semper the architect. Wagner had, however, been 
struck off the list of refugees by the Federal government, and his 
permis de séjowr was renewed from year to year. The Ziirich 
Chief of Police, Bollier, was an enthusiastic lover of music and 
was glad to smoothe away all difficulties. 

Already the idea of a theatre, such as that erected at Bayreuth, 
was forming in Wagner’s mind. His desire was to secure a 
performance of Siegfried after his own heart. Had a Maecenas 
offered the 10,000 thalers needful, Ziirich might have become a 
Bayreuth; but considering that even fifteen years Jater Munich 
rejected his proposal for a national theatre, it is not surprising 
that Ziirich still looked upon Wagner as a great conductor rather 
than a8 a composer of genius. 

The great event of the summer of 1850 was the performance 
of Lohengrin in Weimar under Liszt’s management. As Wagner 
wrote humorously nine years later to Berlioz, “I am afraid I shall 
continue to be the only German who has not heard my Lohengrin.” 
Liszt had yielded to Wagner's ardent longing to know that the 
work, which had now lain completed in his desk for two years, 
was to be performed. Wagner wrote to him minute instructions, 
even down to the gestures of the singers. His suspense and 
uneasiness drove him to spend the day of the first performance 
on the Rigi with his wife. 

In 1851, Hans von Bilow, his friend and pupil, acted as 
conductor of the theatre orchestra, The theatre of that day was 
a modest structure in an old monastic church, not the present 
imposing building. Out of friendship, Wagner himself conducted 
occasionally, as on November 8, at a performance of Mozart’s Don 
Juan. 

Wagner wrote his text for the drama of Siegfried during the 
June of this year, completing it in three weeks, and in July he 
made a walking tour with his friend Uhlig in the Gothard 
region. The same autumn he underwent a cold water-cure at 
Albisbrunn, a few miles from Ziirich, and from there he writes to 
Heine: “Imagine! I have had to give up snuff, and have not 
had a pinch for six days. The result at present is that I feel 
like going mad.” 

He now professed “a disgust at the swilling of his com- 
panions,” and with all the zeal of a convert tried to convince his 
generous friend Sulzer. 

The winter was spent in collecting material for and continuing 
theSiegfried dramas. He conducted alsoin threeof the Subscription 
Concerts, which still play so important a part in Ziirich’s artistic 
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life; among the pieces performed were Beethoven’s Overtures to 
Egmont and Coriolanus, and Wagner’s own overture to Tannhduser. 
All witnesses declare that Wagner exercised a quite fascinating 
influence on the public and on the orchestra. Every player was 
eager to exert his whole| power ; a8 Murbach, one of the violins, 
said, they would have gone through fire for him. Wagner wrote 
to Uhlig, “I made the oboist practise in my room like a singer ; 
the man was beside himself with joy at what he finally achieved.” 
On one occasion he thus apostrophised the players: “Gentlemen, 
you have pleased me immensely; you have played nearly as 
much out of tune as the Dresden orchestra.” 

The performance of the Tannhduser overture at the last of 
these concerts was due to the request of a friend, Herwegh, who 
desired to hear it. Wagner was pleased when his friends showed 
their interest by attending the rehearsals. The excitement 
was general. The musicians, who did not yet understand the 
harmonies of the “Pilgrim Chorus” and of the feverish Venus- 
berg music, asked for explanations “that they might be able to 
play better.” It was thus that Wagner got a commentary 
printed to elucidate his meaning. Bar, the horn in the orchestra, 
relates that the scales, as it were, fell from the players’ eyes, or 
ears, and that they were quite enchanted by the originality and 
charm of the music. Wagner was well satisfied with the result ; 
to Uhlig he wrote: “Suddenly I feel rather conceited about this 
piece.” The explanatory pamphlet, it may be mentioned, has 
now become a literary rarity. 

Wagner’s friends, encouraged by the success of the overture, 
now importuned him to produce one of his operas as a whole. 
The manager of the theatre and the conductor of the theatre 
orchestra promised to achieve results beyond his dreams. Wagner 
decided to try with the Flying Dutchman, and on Sunday, April 25, 
1852, the first of four performances was given, all of which were 
densely crowded. The laurel wreaths which Wagner received 
he handed to Frau Rauch-Wernau, who had taken the part of 
Senta. To Liszt, Wagner wrote, “The impression here has been 
indescribable. , . . Philistines who never went to a concert or 
theatre, went to all four performances, and may now be con- 
sidered mad.” - 

At the end of June, 1852, the text of the Walkie was 
finished. “Iam more than ever impressed by the grandeur and 
beauty of my material—my whole religion (Weltanschauung) has 
found in it its complete expression.... it is the highest and 
most complete that could arise from my power.” H. Rollet, an 
Austrian poet, often used to meet Wagner on his morning walks 
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in Fluntern, then a village, now a suburb, and was allowed to 
hear the latest verses ; but little attention was paid to his protests 
against “the often horrible form of his poetical language.” On 
one occasion Rollet expressed his delight at the love-song in the 
first act, “Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonnemond,” but “he 
could not imagine how the air to it would sound.” Wagner tore 
a page from his note-book and wrote down the melody, as it 
afterwards was, with scarcely an alteration. He, in fact, 
repeatedly declared that the idea ot the melody was born in his 
imagination at the same time as the words of his libretto. 

To rest from the exertions of this composition, Wagner 
travelled for four weeks in the Bernese Oberland, in Valais, on 
the Italian lakes, to Chamounix and Geneva. He brought back 
with him the resolve, so he tells Uhlig, to live only the life of an 
artist, that is, a life for art, and to do everything thoroughly 
with that object in view. 

At this time, his circle of friends and supporters was 
increasing. Frangois Wille’s house was frequented by an 
interesting society, as his wife relates in her charming memoirs. 
Mommeen, then Professor of Roman Law in the University of 
Ziirich, often came on Sundays. Herwegh brought Schopen- 
hauer’s works to the notice of Wagner, to whom they were as 
yet unknown, and on whom they made a deep impression. Some 
of his biographers go so far as to call this one of the most important 
events of his life. 

The text to Das Rheingold was finished oming the autumn. He 
writes to Liszt : 

“Tf Germany is not soon opened to me again, if I am to remain without 


subsistence for my artistic life, my animal instinct will impel me to give 
up allart. What I shall do to get my living, I do not know.” 


To gain a complete picture of Wagner’s exile, this constantly 
recurring cry of anguish must not be omitted. His Ziirich 
friends could not conceal from themselves that all their admira- 
tion and devoted assistance could not compensate him for the lack 
of strong artistic stimulus. 

He often played to them on the piano parts of his Tannhduser 
or Lohengrin, singing the words softly and explaining the action 
on the stage. Frau Wille relates, “He had a unique and charac- 
teristic way of bringing before our eyes and consciousness what 
we could not see, and without the help of a powerful orchestra.” 
At Christmas, Wagner read aloud to his friends for the first time 
the poem of the Nibelungen, but it would seem, from Frau 
Wille’s memoirs, that they were not exactly convinced. 

Ignaz Heim, well-known as a composer of Swiss folk-music, 
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had settled within a few doors of Wagner in the Zeltweg. An 
intimate friendship sprang up between the two; their corre- 
spondence covers more than twenty years. In April, 1858, shortly 
before Wagner separated from his first wife, he begged Heim to 
lend him 2000 francs. Frau Heim’s fine voice and power of 
declamation led Wagner to entrust to her the first interpretation 
of Sieglinde in private, and the ballad of Senta in the May 
concerts of 1853. 

In the spring of this year, 1852, began Wagner’s important 
friendship with the Wesendoncks, whom he met in the house of 
Marschall von Biberstein, who, like Wagner, had left Dresden in 
1849, and was earning a livelihood as an insurance agent and 
editor of the Ziirich Tagblatt. Otto Wesendonck, a Rhinelander, 
was managing here the business of his New York house; he was 
living in the Hotel Baur au Lac, while his handsome villa was 
being built for him in Enge. His young wife was charming in 
appearance, warm-hearted and clever, and possessed in a high 
degree the faculty of being no mere echo, but of stimulating 
through her enthusiastic appreciation of artistic ideas. It is no 
wonder that she made a deep impression on Wagner, who thirsted 
for sympathy in his projects. 

In March, 1853, a select public was invited to the Hotel Baur 
to hear his reading of the Nibelungen dramas. Wagner had a 
raised seat by the stove; the audience occupied the hall, and were 
involuntarily carried away by the objective vividness with which 
the reader evoked his heroes and the scenery, and by his pas- 
sionate declamation, which verged at times almost on a recitative. 
The unprejudiced felt that here was something new and great. 
Gottfried Keller, the poet and novelist, was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the dramas ; he only returned to Switzerland at the end of 
1855, but he had already welcomed Wagner’s Bayreuth idea as fore- 
shadowed in the pamphlet “a Theatre in Zirich.” He writes: 


“Tsee much of Richard Wagner, who is a man of genius and also a 
good man. If you have an epportunity of reading his Nibelungen 
Trilogy, do so. You will find a mighty breath of os in it, antique 
German, but also in the antique tragic spirit.” 


We now come to the memorable May concerts of 1853. 
Wagner announced his intention of performing selections from 
his operas, in the form of a concert, with a special orchestra, in 
the theatre; he invited the Musical Society to undertake his 
project. Thanks to the zealous advocacy of the two youngest 
members of the committee, Meyer and von Wyss, the hesitation 
of the seniors was at last overcome, and the Society consented. 
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Wagner’s chief difficulty after this was to find the requisite 
reinforcements for the orchestra. Seventy musicians were at last 
brought together from various places, including even Stuttgart 
and Weimar; the Munich contingent were, at the last moment, 
refused permission to come. 

An appeal to the public raised 4000 francs, and nearly as much 
again had to be got by private subscription to cover the estimated 
expenses. Wagner could not conceal his satisfaction at the 
sympathy and generosity of all classes of the community, which 
rendered it possible to him to gratify his feverish longing to hear 
at last the prelude to Lohengrin. To initiate the public into his 
artistic intentions, Wagner first gave three preparatory readings 
of the librettos to the Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, and 
Lohengrin, in the Casino. ‘The newspapers of that day record the 
loud ovations which the master received; he was overwhelmed 
with wreaths and bouquets and demonstrations of delight. At 
the third and last performance, Wagner could only say with emo- 
tion, “ What great and touching joy you have given me to-day!” 
Ziirich may well be proud of having recognised his genius and 
supported him in these early days. 

Wagner wrote to Liszt: 


“ All went well, and Ziirich is amazed that anything like this could 
happen... you know my chief wish was to hear something from Lohengrin, 
and especially the overture .. . The effect on me was most moving, and 
I had to control myself. I certainly share your preference for Lohengrin ; 
it is the best that I have yet done ... I might have repeated the concert 
six times, and it would have been full each time . . . Imagine the people 
raising the necessary money. I believe, in time, I can achieve something 
here quite unheard of . . . I trained the amateurs in my choruses so that 
these very tame creatures sang at last as if they had the devil inside 
them.” 


A torchlight procession and serenade was arranged a few weeks 
later in front of his house in the Zeltweg. 

Liszt’s first visit to Ziirich took place in July. There was a 
two days’ excursion to Brunnen and the Ritli. He wrote to the 
Princess Sayn- Wittgenstein :— 


“Wagner met me at the landing-stage, and we almost stifled one 
another with embraces. He wept and laughed and stormed with joy at 
secing me again for at least a quarter of an hour . . . Sometimes his voice 
is like the cry of an eagle... in short, ‘une grande et grandissime 
nature,’ something like Vesuvius in fireworks, shooting forth sheaves of 
flame and bouquets of roses and lilac . . . His cellar is very well filled, 
and he has a pronounced taste for luxury and elegant ways . . . he does 
not give up his dramatic projects in Ziirich, and it is a question of con- 
structing a new hall, for which a certain number of shareholders would 
guarantee the funds... If, as I believe, his importance continues to 
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grow and become quite predominant in Germany and Switzerland, there 
1s no doubt they will succeed in finding the 100,000 francs necessary to 
realise his idea ... probably the speculation will not be a bad one 
financially, for he could easily get here for a festival of this kind several 
thousands of foreigners.” 


Liszt’s optimism was justified, and Zirich must regret having 
lost, through Wagner’s premature departure in 1858, the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a Bayreuth. 

In the autumn, after a stay at St. Moritz and a journey to 
Genoa and Spezia, Wagner again met Liszt and Biilow in Basel, 
and made the acquaintance of the young Joachim, who had been 
performing as a soloist in the Carlsruhe Musical Festival. 
Joachim was so impressed by the reading of the Nibelungen 
dramas that he offered his services for the first performance ; and 
Wagner, on this short acquaintance, adopted the “thou” or 
intimate form of address. The party proceeded to Strassburg, 
and thence Liszt, the Princess Wittgenstein and her daughter, 
went with Wagner to Paris. This lengthened tour had necessitated 
loans of money from Wesendonck and Sulzer; to the latter he 
wrote from there: “ He would like to give his wife a right good 
meal in Paris, where formerly she had had to starve so much.” 

On May 28, 1854, Wagner finished the instrumentation of the 
Rheingold, the first score he had completed for six years, that is, 
since Lohengrin. He used to spend the whole morning in 
composition, often, to the despair of his methodical wife, far 
beyond the dinner-hour. In the afternoon he would walk out to 
the Burghdélzli woods, at that day still open to the public, or on 
the Hohe Promenade, near which the English church now stands. 
In the evening he found society in the still existing cafés, the 
“ Orsini,” the “ Zimmerleuten,” and the “ Saffran,” where he met 
Gottfried Keller, Semper, and other professors, and later the 
composer Kirchner. At the end of his stay in Ziirich he spent 
his evenings at the Wesendoncks’ house, 

By the end of the year Wagner had completed the score of the 
Walkiire. He had been in financial embarrassment since the year 
before, when he had allowed himself to furnish his new flat with 
a certain luxury. In spite of the success of Lohengrin in Weimar, 
the great theatres of Berlin, Vienna and Munich held aloof. 
Liszt was not at the moment in a position to help effectively. 
Wagner’s biographer, Glasenapp, says he does not know how he 
lived at this time. The truth is that Wesendonck and Sulzer 
again helped him with 10,000 francs. After fifty years one may 
raise the curtain a little on what these Ziirich friends did in all 
secrecy and unselfishness. Less than justice has been done to 
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them. Where were all the glowing admirers and the publishers 
in Germany? Wagner asked, as it were, the confidence of under- 
standing friends, to discount his drafts at long date on the 
brilliance of his future, and to give his genius a working capital. 

In a letter dated September 14, he explains his circumstances 
to Sulzer. The German theatres had left him alone in their 
arrangements for the season. He expects his works to bring in 
about 20,000 francs in the course of the next three or four years. 
He begs Sulzer to manage for him his finances, and to secure for 
him, of course, the 10,000 francs he needs. This was done with 
the help of Wesendonck, and the danger of losing Wagner was 
for a while averted. 

In December an envoy of the London Philharmonic Society 
came over to gain the services of Wagner as conductor of their 
concerts, upon the retirement of Costa. He had been suggested 
by Sainton, the first violin, who said he knew nothing about him 
personally, but that a man who was so violently attacked must 
be worth something. Before he left Ziirich, Tannhduser was 
given five times, Wagner himself conducting on the third occasion. 
He afterwards confessed that what he had achieved with the 
singers here made him ready to believe in miracles. The tenor, 
Ressler, who took the title-réle, was often fed by Frau Wagner 
to keep up his strength ; he now surpassed himself. The paper 
declared that, since he had been in the “ Hérselberg,” he seemed 
quite another being. It must be explained that the Hérselberg 
near Hisenach is identical with the Venusberg, as is seen by the 
programmes of 1855. 

The same winter, at the Subscription Concert of January 23rd, 
Wagner had conducted his Faust-Overture, written in 1840, and 
now specially rearranged. 

From London he wrote to Sulzer, his “noble friend but 
scrupulous trustee,” that “he had cleared 1000 francs by his 
concerts, the hardest earned money of his life, not excluding even 
his humiliating Paris experiences.” He succeeded only with 
great trouble in getting two rehearsals for Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, the Lohengrin prelude and the Tannhiuser overture. 
The critic of the Times, Davison, and Ohorley, the editor of the 
Atheneum, both attacked his methods and said he interpreted the 
masters as if they had written his “music of the future.” His 
conducting the Beethoven symphonies by heart was put down to 
affectation. One German writer goes so very far as to say that 
the Jewish spirit of our church made the man who had written 
‘The Jewish Element in Music’ an object of suspicion. Never- 
theless the public received him with increasing enthusiasm. The 
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Queen and the Prince Consort were present at the last concert 
but one, although Davison had been denouncing the political 
refugee. Wagner writes to Liszt, they were the first people in 
England to speak out openly for him. The Queen expressed her 
admiration of the Tannhduser overture and asked if it were not 
possible to translate his operas into Italian for Covent Garden. 
Wagner declared it “ of course” impossible, not dreaming of the 
future. He was gratified, too, by the independence of the public 
and the orchestra, who at the last concert made an imposing 
demonstration against the critics. Another happy result of his 
visit to London was his acquaintance with Berlioz. 

By March, 1856, the score of the Walkiire was finished. 
About this time he was interested in Burnouf’s ‘Introduction 
& Vhistoire du Bouddhisme indien,’ and found material for a 
proposed musical drama. But he was now already projecting the 
poem for his Tristan. He deluded himself into thinking this 
work would easily be accepted, and its representation offer no 
particular difficulties. Yet this opera is known as a test of an 
orchestra’s power. When it was first to be performed at Vienna, 
forty years ago, the idea had to be given up after seventy 
rehearsals, for the singers each time utterly forgot the preceding 
music. Such a score had never before been seen. The interest 
shown by the King of Brazil made Wagner even think of offering 
it to him in an Italian translation. To his friend Heim he calls 
it an “ operetta.” 

Liszt came again to Ziirich this autumn, accompanied by the 
Princess Wittgenstein and her daughter, who gathered the 
notabilities about them in a sort of court. Gottfried Keller 
writes humorously to a friend that Liszt confirms Wagner in all 
his follies. In honour of Liszt’s birthday on the 22nd October, 
Wagner produced in private the first act of the Walkiire ; Wagner 
sang the parts of Siegmund and the Hunding; Liszt took the 
piano; Frau Heim sang the part of Sieglinde. The Neue Zircher 
Zeitung deserves credit for welcoming this realisation of the 
music of the future. 

During the winter there was some danger of the Prussians 
marching into Switzerland as a result of the Neuchatel quarrel, 
and as a refugee Wagner felt he might have to flee to France. 
At the same time his existence was tormented by five neighbouring 
pianos and a smith; the latter was bound over by Frau 
Wesendonck to hammer only in the afternoon. 

Thus Wagner was overjoyed at the magnificent offer of 
Wesendonck, who had bought a little house on “ the green hill” 
in Enge, which he placed at his disposal. He used to walk out 
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there every day to see to the progress of the arrangements. On 
the Good Friday of 1857, the magic beauty of the early spring day 
inspired him with that thought of the peace and the awakening of 
nature which, as he himself told Hans von Wolaogen, he expressed 
twenty years later in his Parsifal. 

At the end of April he moved into this house, and three months 
later the Wesendoncks returned from Paris to settle into their 
new Villa hard by. It was on the moraine hill between the lake 
and the Sihl valley, commanding a view of the Glarus and Uri 
snow mountains; in front was a broad green meadow framed in 
by dark fir trees. Wagner himself said once: 

“Tam only my complete self when I am creating. Let me create the 
works which I conceived there in peaceful, glorious Switzerland, with my 
gaze upon the lofty, golden-crowned mountains; they are marvellous 
works, and nowhere else could I have conceived them, Let me finish 
them; then I shall have gained my redemption.” 


Herr Wesendonck was a dignified, handsome man, the type of 
the aristocratic merchant who enjoys his wealth with under- 
standing. His household was conducted with a splendour scarcely 
known in the then primitive simplicity of Ziirich life. His 
relations to Wagner and his princely generosity merit for him an 
honourable place in history among the patrons of art. 

His wife relates in her Recollections that Wagner used to come 
across to play on her grand piano what he had composed in the 
morning. It was between five and six o’clock, and he called him- 
self the “twilight man.” Sometimes he was not satisfied, as with 
the Valhalla motive. “I said: ‘ Master, it is good.’ ‘No, no, it 
must be better.’ He walked impatiently up and down the room 
and then went away. He kept away for three days. At last he 
came in quietly and unnoticed, sat at the piano and played the 
noble motive exactly as before. ‘Well?’ I asked. ‘Yes, you 
were right, I cannot make it better.’” 

Among those who used to visit at the house on the green hill 
were the composers Theodor Kirchner and Robert Franz. Biilow, 
who had just married, came to stay for three weeks with his 
young wife Cosima, the daughter of Liszt. 

Frau Minna Wagner, not unnaturally, felt herself put on one side 
in this brilliant, stimulating society. She could not understand 
her husband’s genius. She told Sulzer confidentially that the 
Tristan was her abomination. She could not understand why 
he spent years on projects which had not the least chance of 
being realised; financial success would be much more welcome. 
There was also a jealousy, excusable but not justified, of Frau 
Wesendonck, 
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In March, 1858, to inaugurate their new villa, the Wesendoncks 
had given an important private concert in the large vestibule. 
The orchestra numbered over thirty, conducted by Wagner him- 
self: the programme consisted entirely of selections from the 
symphonies of Beethoven. The élite of Ziirich society were 
invited. Not long after, Wagner went to Paris; he was in 
pecuniary difficulties, but dared not ask help of the Wesendoncks 
again. Liszt, as usual, responded to his appeal. On his way 
thither he was present by chance at a performance of the 
Tannhéuser overture in Strassburg: he was recognised by 
some of the musicians, and thus came in for an ovation which 
made him burst into tears. 

The visit to Paris was again a failure. During the summer 
his wife was away for a water-treatment ; upon her return, the 
catastrophe foreshadowed above could not be averted. Biilow 
wrote from Ziirich : 


“There is only sad news from here; Wagner leaves his beautiful villa 
in a week to seek rest elsewhere abroad, probably in Venice or Florence. 
Frau Wagner goes to Germany after the sale and packing of their 
furniture.” 


A letter from Wagner to Sulzer, dated from Venice, 3rd 
December, 1858, gives an explanation of this melancholy event. 
After alluding to his wife's ill-health, he goes on : 


“Unfortunately, moreover, she considered herself affected by some of 
my personal relations, which were in reality far from bearing on our 
married life . . . under the influence of her wretched health she lost her 
usual good sense, and forgot herself so far as to enter into discussions with 
our nearest neighbours, which necessarily brought about a disturbance of 
these relations, so that in spite of my most honest exertions at last I had 
to decide to give up our stay in Ziirich. What I have suffered may acquit 
me for all that may possibly be to blame . . . The success already shows 
that I did the most honest and the best thing. Another motive for the 
change was the necessity of a temporary separation between my wife and 
myself. With my excitable temperament it was not possible under all 
circumstances to bear in mind the consideration due to her health; to my 
extreme regret daily scenes occurred . . . I now rejoice at the success... 
from a distance I can converse quite differently and more beneficially than 
was possible when together. I can now choose time and mood to make 
my communications and to correct her—until recently—constantly re- 
curring and passionate attacks, and I have already so far succeeded that 
she has begun to grow really calm. I am heartily anxious, especially 
considering her suffering state of health, which makes her quite irre- 
sponsible, to alleviate her hard and painful life, and make it as endurable 
as possible.” 


The letter concludes with a promise to repay the money which 
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Sulzer had lent, “almost given,” as soon as his affairs took any 
turn for the better. 

Thus sadly ended Richard Wagner’s nine years in Ziirich, 
where some of his greatest works had been conceived or carried 
to completion. If his asylum was somewhat modest, at least he 
found what he did not find everywhere else: sincere admiration 
for his personality and artistic purposes, intelligent appreciation 
of his new movement, and faithful and devoted friends. 

In the next summer, 1859, he came to Lucerne, where he 
finished Tristan, which contained so much of his heart’s blood. 
He made one short stay in Ziirich, and Wesendonck supplied him 
with the means for a lengthened stay in Paris, where Frau Minna 
joined him. Bitter disappointments were yet in store for him, 
before the tide turned in 1864, when King Ludwig of Bavaria 
invited him to Munich. 

H. ALEXANDER CLAY. 














Che Berningham Road. 


By C. E. BENSON. 


Wiray, all was light and comfort, with the assurance of coming 
warmth in the crackling of the new-lighted fire. Without, all was 
darkness and cold. In the bar, the landlord intermittently seen 
through the open door of the inn parlour, coatless and with 
shirtsleeves rolled up maugre the bitter weather, was lighting up 
prevenient to the loafers’ Sabbath Eve. In a shed in the back- 
yard Wilson, my chauffeur, was attending to the anatomy of 
Mercedes. 

My motor had broken down. In consonance with the customs 
of its kind, it had selected Sunday, as the day on which no trade- 
aid could be obtained, for the proceeding, or rather, the non- 
proceeding, but with a consideration quite foreign to the nature 
of the species, it had shut up and sulked, not several miles from 
anywhere, but actually in a village, where at least accommodation 
was available. 

My objective was Jerningham, some twenty miles distant; the 
time past sunset; the season, midwinter; and Wilson, after a 
cursory inspection of Mercedes, had given it as his opinion that it 
would be at least an hour before we could move. Now from six 
to seven is one hour, and twenty odd miles take time, the police 
and government speed-limit being regarded as negligible 
quantities, over roads unknown, save that the map indicated 
considerable ups and downs, either on a frozen surface with an 
ever-present chance of skid or side-slip, or through thaw or snow- 
drift. I was sharp set—when the breakdown occurred appetite 
was already waiting on good digestion—and I did not feel equal 
to three hours more fasting, so I determined to feed as I might 
first, and travel as I could afterwards. 

My port in a storm was one of those modest communities 
wherein at the witching hour of six on Sunday eve, bas-reliefs 
detach themselves from the supporting walls and, assuming the 
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form of loafers, make fixedly for their favourite house of call. At 
the first stroke of the clock, mine host shot down the remaining 
bolt which kept him within licensed hours and took his place 
behind the bar with a face of seasoned affability. That night the 
seasoning came slowly and bitterly. Men dropped in by twos and 
threes, never singly, and the strings of their tongues were not 
unloosed. There was an aspect, not wholly of fear, but of 
apprehension, on all, quick stealthy glances stole over shoulders 
towards the entrance door, and when any spoke, which was seldom, 
it was in a hurried, scared whisper. Had I not been in law-abiding, 
anti-anarchist England, I should have thought I was assisting at 
the meeting of some secret society, with the shadow of the police 
heavy upon it. 

Only the landlord seemed exempt from the general uneasiness. 
He appeared to be angry with his customers, to be rating them. 
“Set o’ cowards!” “Old women!” and, inconsequently, “ Pack 
o’ schoolgirls!” came to me muffledly across the passage. His 
wrath increased momently, he banged his fist on the pewter 
counter and harangued his clients with invective. But the 
offenders did not heed, did not move, and, worst offence of all, 
were abstinent in drinking. 

Of such spectacle there cometh weariness, and I was about to 
close the parlour door and shut it out, when a fresh interest 
stepped in. 

This interest was interesting, a tall gentlemanlike man of 
middle age, strongly built, with a keen, intellectual face, deeply 
bronzed, and heavily shaded by a black beard. He was clad in a 
dark tweed knickerbocker suit, and carried a gun, which, con- 
sidering the sabbatarian prejudices of country villages, struck me 
as remarkable, In the passage he stopped, opened the breech, and 
took out two cartridges which he slipped into his side-pocket. 

At the sight of him the landlord ceased declaiming, and, with 
a bawl of “Say, missus, come and look after the bar for a bit. 
There’s a good woman!” disappeared from the receipt of custom, 
turning down his shirtsleeves as he went. Meanwhile the new- 
comer entered, shutting the door after him. 

He bowed slightly, but with all courtesy, in acknowledgment 
of my presence, and, after standing his gun in the corner, took up 
his position easily on the hearth, with his back to the fire. 

“Motor bound, eh?” he asked, glancing towards the sofa on 
which were piled my mountain-goat-mantle and rugs in profusion. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and a vile nuisance it is. I particularly 
want to get to my journey’s end to-night, and if it comes on to 
snow——” 
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“Oh, it won’t snow,” he declared with assurance, “ but the roads 
are some of them execrable. Which way do you go?” 

“To Jerningham.” 

“To Jerningham!” He lifted his brows, there was surprise, 
and something else in his voice. 

“Yes. Is that an exceptionally bad road?” 

“No, but—haven’t you heard——?” 

At this point the landlord entered, clothed in the customary 
suit of solemn black, and exuding curiosity from every pore. 

“Evening, Dickson. How goes it?” said the newcomer. 

“Badly, doctor, badly. This business’ll cost me five pound and 
more. I haven’t half the usual lot to-night, and them as has come 
don’t drink—at least not free. They’re a lot of old women, that’s 
what they are, a pack o’ shakin’ schoolgirls. I’m sick to death 
of their silly chatter. But what do you think of it yourself, 
sir?” 

“This,” replied the doctor, crossing to the corner and lifting 
his gun. “It’s a ‘Paradox,’ and not loaded with shot,” he ended 
significantly. 

The landlord stared. 

“What! Have you got the funks too, sir? No offence meant.” 

“Ye-es and no. You see I live a good bit out, and after what 
I’ve seen, I think it safer to take a gun. Don’t you agree with 
me, sir?” he added, turning to me. 

I professed my inability to express an opinion owing to my 
complete ignorance of the subject of conversation. 

“T must very greatly apologise,” was the courteous rejoinder. 
“T thought no one could be in the village five minutes without 
hearing of our local sensation. And, for the matter of that, quad 
sensation, it’s tragic enough for anywhere, in all conscience.” 

“ Ay, you may say that!” acquiesced the landlord. 

I asked for enlightenment, seconded by mine host, who alleged 
in advocacy that the doctor had a head on his shoulders, and that 
the perlice would speak to him. 

“Well,” said the doctor, seating himself and stretching out his 
feet to the fire, “it’s a longish yarn, as far as I can piece it 
together, and by the way, have you dined?” 

“No, not yet. Why?” . 

“First place, because I want to smoke: secondly, the story is 
distinctly unappetising.” 

I assured him that I revelled in smoke, ‘that I had the nerves of 
a rhinoceros and the appetite of a wolf. 

“Well, here comes that which will keep the wolf from your 
door,” he laughed, as the maid came in, bearing a tray from which 
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ascended a most savoury smell, “and now, Dickson, if you will 
fetch me a sherry and bitters, I'll go ahead.” 

Dickson was out and back with the required beverage in record 
time. In spite of his alleged mortal nausea at the repetition 
of the tale, he was evidently not averse to hearing it once 
again. 

“Well, to get to the point at once. Last night, three brutal 
murders—I use the word ‘ brutal’ advisedly—were committed on 
the Jerningham road, the road you are going to take.” 

I put down my knife and fork. 

“ Bless my soul!” I exclaimed, foolishly. “ You don’t say so?” 

“Yes, three murders in one night, apparently purposeless and 
wholly brutal, all within three miles of this village and half a 
mile of each other.” 

The landlord confirmed the statement with an unnecessary 
expletive. The narrator shot an annoyed glance at him, and then 
resumed. 

“One was Bella Smith, a servant at Rannel Hall, some four 
miles down the road; she had come over yesterday, Saturday, to 
see her mother, who is unwell, as this Sunday it is her turn of 
duty. The other two were shepherds, Crook and Williams, who 
had been out late getting in their sheep in view of the prospect of 
severe weather. Now these two were fine athletic young fellows, 
and yet they were both killed out of hand. There seems—so the 
local constable tells me, and he is a smart man—there seems to 
have been some attempt at escape on the part of Williams. His 
cap and staff, presumably dropped in his flight, were found on the 
road between him and Crooks, yet he had not succeeded in 
covering more than twenty yards before he too was struck down. 

“ Robbery could not have been the motive: not a single article 
of value—though heaven knows there was little enough to take— 
was missing. Neither, as far as can be conjectured, was revenge. 

“So much for the purposelessness of the murders. Now for the 
brutality. 

“Unfortunately I happened to be away at the time—I only 
returned this afternoon——” 

Dickson, who had been dying to put bis oar in—like many of 
his class he resented being “ out of it "—interrupted, 

“ Doctor Hardacre’s the coroner,” he exclaimed. “The bodies 
were kept for him to interview.” 

I lifted my head at the name, but said nothing. 

“Yes,” retorted the other, sharply, “and I should be glad to 
know who was responsible for putting the bodies in such an 
idiotic place.” Dickson coloured. ‘Imagine, sir, a stable loft, 
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with a window about six inches square to give light by day, and 
tallow candles by night. Of course anything like an examination 
to-night is out of the question, but still I was able to make some 
observations. 

‘Williams was struck down from behind, which confirms the 
constable’s theory that he was flying for his life at the time, the 
other two were attacked from the front. In every case many of 
the bones were broken by repeated blows from some blunt 
instrument delivered with terrific force, poor Bella Smith’s chest 
is completely smashed. As far as I can judge, death in every case 
must have been practically instantaneous, so that many of the 
injuries must have been inflicted in sheer wantonness. It is this 
feature that renders these murders so peculiarly brutal. In fact 
Tam almost certain that a brute is actually responsible for them, 
though what kind of a brute I cannot say.” 

He paused. I looked a question. 

“Were there only those injuries I have described, I should not 
entertain the idea. True I once saw a man who was caught by a 
stampede out West, and the marks on his body corresponded 
closely with those on the corpses, but all the same, these wounds 
might reasonably have been inflicted by a heavy blunt instru- 
ment in the hands of a powerful man. But, in this case, there 
are in addition wounds of quite a distinct nature—apparently 
made by teeth.” 

I felt. uncomfortable—the horror of the thing was in the doctor’s 
voice. I looked at Dickson: he was staring like a frightened 
child. 

“Yet the idea seems absurd. We have no wild beasts here, 
and besides, the marks are certainly not caused by .carnivora. 
However, I shall know more about it to-morrow.” 

There was a smart knock at the door. We all looked round 
with astart, and then, seeing it was only a man, laughed foolishly. 
It was Wilson, come to tell me that my motor was ready for work 
once more. I sent him off to stoke himself with food against the 
journey, and then, turning to the landlord, said— 

“Will you bring me the account please, and a bottle of your 
very best wine, port for choice. Doctor Hardacre and I am going 
to have a glass in memory of old times.” 

The doctor stared at me for a few seconds in astonishment. 
Then he jumped up and clapped me on the shoulder. 

“Ingram, by George!” he exclaimed. - 

“T say, Hardacre,” I began as soon as we were alone, “I can 
do all I have to do in Jerningham in a couple of hours, and then, 
if you agree, I will run back and put up here. This business 
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interests me, and I should like to go into it. Were there any 
traces of the murderer?” 

“T do not agree. Ifyou stay here, instead of putting up with 
me, there will be trouble. No, there were no traces. We had 
a sharp fall of snow that would have obliterated any there 
might have been. Williams’ cap and stick were completely 
buried.” 

The landlord brought the wine and for some minutes we sat, 
chatting over the old days of our hot youth “in the consulship of 
Plancus,” till Wilson came in to announce that all was in readiness 
for starting. 

“Must you go to-night ?” asked Hardacre. 

“Yes. At any rate, I had rather. I have a business appoint- 
ment at ten to-morrow, and, as for the mysterious danger of 
the road, I don’t suppose it will attack my motor, and I am 
positive it won’t catch it.” 

“That may be, but there are other dangers peculiar to wheel- 
men of all kinds. For the most part, though, the going is good 
enough, but there are two places that will require care. Justa 
little outside the village there is a very long, steep hill, with 
rather a sharp double turn at the bottom—nothing out of the way 
in decent weather and in daytime, but to-night, if the snow has 
drifted, it may be troublesome. A little beyond that the road 
runs for a considerable distance due south, and then turns to the 
left again at rather less than right angles.” 

“What an idiotic arrangement!” I interjected. 

“Not altogether. It is where Rannel Park, Saba’s place, cuts 
in, and the road has to be taken round it.” 

“Michael Saba?” I inquired. ‘“‘ Haven’t I seen that name in 
the paper some time or other, not very creditably mentioned 
either ?” 

“Twice. He has been prosecuted by the §.P.C.A., and the 
Anti-vivisection League, and on both occasions he lost the case. 
Never mind him, though, and attend to my itinerary! Soon 
after you turn back, the road is up, and the ‘Invictas’ have 
thoughtfully left the steam-roller half-way across, so you will 
have to go cautiously there. After that it is all plain sailing.” 

By the time Hardacre had finished these instructions, I had 
got into my semi-arctic harness, and the throbbing of the motor 
in front of the inn told me that Wilson was waiting for me. 
Outside, a knot of loafers were inspecting the machine with that 
amount of intelligent interest that characterises their class, the 
landlord was offering Wilson a steaming stirrup-cup of rum, 
and, in the yard-archway, the village constable was stamping 
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the snow to keep himself warm. Just as we said good-bye, a 
belated cyclist went scorching past in the brilliant moonlight. 

As soon as we were clear of the houses, I told Wilson he might 
put on speed, as I judged that the Jerningham road would, under 
the circumstances, not be inconveniently crowded that night, and 
in a few minutes we were at the top of the hill. Near the foot we 
could see the cyclist, going slowly. Another hundred yards and 
he dismounted and walked. 

As we neared the bottom of the incline we could appreciate 
his difficulties. The road, here protected from the cutting wind 
by a small copse, was some inches deep in snow, and, further 
on at the bends about which Hardacre had cautioned me, the 
drifts were so deep that progress, even for the motor, became 
difficult. 

We ploughed our way through, and were settling ourselves in 
anticipation of an exhilarating run, when out of the frozen 
brightness in front of us came a sharp cry, followed almost 
instantaneously, and in part drowned, by a scream of appalling, 
intense, unnatural viciousness. There, in the middle of the road 
by his wrecked machine, lay the cyclist, and over him stood some 
great creature. As we watched, it stooped its head and, seizing 
the body with its teeth, shook it, as a dog shakes a rat. We 
came up rapidly, hooting as we drew near in the hope of scaring 
the beast, whatever it was. Suddenly Wilson stopped the car 
with a jerk. 

“By ——!” he exclaimed. “It’s a horse, and mad!” and in 
a second he had reversed the gear and we were travelling 
backwards. 

Not a moment too soon. The brute had seen us‘and was 
charging down with murder in every movement—I had never 
seen such a pace. But fast as it came, we fled faster.” 

“ Heaven help us!” exclaimed Wilson, “if we can’t clear the 
turns. Will you look out behind, sir, and con me round.” 

I stood up and obeyed, Wilson responding to my voice like 
a machine. Round we tore, through the drifts, scattering the 
snow in clouds, but losing pace every second; and with every 
stride I knew that death was gaining on us. . 

It was not until we reached the straight road running up in 
the long hill that I ventured to look round, and, as I did so, I 
could not repress an exclamation of fear. There, looking gigantic 
in the concentrated light of our lamp, its head almost touching 
the car, was a great raw-boned, grey stallion, its eyes blazing, 
its lips drawn back showing its bared, vicious teeth, its muzzle 
and withers flecked with blood and foam. But for the projecting 
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front of the car, it would have caught one of us at the turns, 
but fortunately that baffled it for a second. With a tremendous 
effort it ranged up alongside and reached over at Wilson. Twice 
it just missed his arm—I heard the jaws snap like a steel trap— 
and then we began to draw away. 

“Thank heaven, we are safe!” I gasped, when Wilson inter- 
rupted me fiercely. 

“Safe!” he exclaimed—danger is a mighty leveller. “Safe, 
with all this hill before us and—look there!” 

As he spoke, the stallion, with fiendish intelligence, turned off 
the hard, slippery surface on to the broad strip of grass which 
bordered the road, and stretched itself out in a long easy stride. 
It knew, as well as we, though we strove to put the knowledge 
from -us, that we must be caught before we reached the top of 
the hill. 

“ There’s only one thing to be done, sir,” said Wilson—he was 
quite cool again. “ We must go on until he commences to gain, 
and then go back.” 

“ But if he gets in the way ?” I questioned. 

“We must chance it and charge him.” 

In another minute Wilson stopped the machine. The great 
brute drew rapidly closer, still keeping to the side of the road ; 
it knew it could reach us from the side, Not wntil it was within 
twenty yards did Wilson let the machine go, and, in an instant we 
had shot safely past our enemy, and were flying down the hill. 

“Look behind, sir,” said Wilson, “is he following ?” 

“No,” I said, in surprise, “I can’t see him. I say, you need 
not cram on the pace. Remember the curves.” 

“T do remember them,” replied Wilson, not abating the speed 
one fraction, “and I remember him, and I don’t trust him.” 

I understood what he felt, and held my peace. To speak to 
him, whilst going at such a pace, when such delicate steering 
was required, might mean disaster. In a few seconds we had 
passed the dangerous corners and were out on the open road. 
The same thought occurred to Wilson and myself, and we gave 
expression to it simultaneously, viz., that we should pick up the 
cyclist ; we could not leave him there—to be found again by the 
horse, 

We pulled up by the body and I sprang out, whilst Wilson kept 
a sharp look-out all round. ‘The poor fellow was quite dead—he 
had been killed on the spot—and beginning to stiffen. I lifted 
the corpse into the body of the car, and scrambled back to my 
seat, 


“ We shall have to give up Jerningham, Wilson,” I said. “We 
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must take this body back for inquest with the others, and besides 
we must warn those people at the village.” 

“We can’t,” replied Wilson, shortly. ‘“ Look there! I believe 
that brute is devil-possessed. He knows perfectly well that if 
we try that he could come in and catch us.” 

I looked. There, on a low eminence, some five hundred yards 
from the roadside, was our enemy, watching us. Wilson was 
right. If we attempted to return, we should be cut off at the 
drifts for a certainty. 

There was nothing for it but to go forward. The horse stood 
watching us for a second, and then, with a toss of its crest, wheeled 
and disappeared. 

“ It’s gone,” I said, “ we might turn back now.” 

“TI think not, sir. That brute’s as cunning as—well, I don’t 
feel like taking chances, do you, sir?” 

I did not. I had had quite enough adventure already. 

“All the same, sir, I think we might go a bit easier. The car 
has had a rare old doing to-night, sir, and if we broke down 
agaln——” 

The prospect was not cheering, and we slackened speed. We 
travelled in silence till we had rounded the bend beyond which 
was the road-roller. I reminded Wilson of the obstruction. 

“ Well, sir, that’ll be a flea-bite after what we've been doing. 
The Romans did not build this road, sir, I'll bet. I hate these 
curves,” he ended anxiously. 

He was right. The turns were not sharp, but they were 
frequent; it was seldom you could see more than a quarter of a 
mile ahead. All at once, Wilson pulled up with an oath. 

We had reached the broken part of the road. The steam-roller, 
as we had been advised, occupied one half of the track. Across 
the remainder stood the great, grey form we knew so well and 
dreaded so much. Whilst we had been traversing two sides of 
an isosceles triangle, it had crossed the narrow base and was 
waiting for us. 

“Thank you, old lady ”—it was Wilson’s voice. I looked at 
him in alarm, thinking he had gone mad through fear. “If it 
hadn’t been for her, sir,” he continued, jerking his thumb in the 
direction of the full moon, “ we should have been in a nice trap. 
Now, what todo? That’s the question.” 

I waited. The horse, on sighting us, had sprung, as it were, 
to attention, but remained motionless. ‘ 

“T have it, sir,” said my companion at length. “ Will you 
leave it to me.” 

I assented. Very slowly, almost imperceptibly, Wilson began 
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to turn the car—(“I don’t fancy another stern race,” he 
explained in a whisper)—the stallion watching us all the while, 
but without moving. As soon as we were round, we commenced 
backing down slowly towards our dreadful foe. 

As we got nearer and nearer, it began to exhibit signs of 
impatience, tossing its head and pawing the ground. I watched 
it with a care easily conceivable, ready to give Wilson the word 
to fly at the first forward movement. But it remained stationary. 
We were within two hundred yards. 

“ Now, sir, hold on,” cried Wilson, and we darted forward like 
an arrow. There was a wild scream of rage behind us and a 
clatter of hoofs, but these were soon lost. This time we did not 
spare the car; we raced. We passed the drift-encumbered 
curves faster perhaps than we had done when so close pressed, 
and never slackened till we reached the top of the hill and felt 
safe. All that return journey we did not catch sight of our 
enemy. My own opinion is that he abandoned the pursuit 
almost at once. 

We made straight for Hardacre’s and found him still over his 
dinner, though we had thought he would be in bed. The whole 
terrible experience had occupied barely half an hour. To us it 
seemed years. 

Hardacre listened attentively till our narrative was finished. 

“T know the horse well,” he said at length. “It is one of 
Saba’s. You know that he is a splendid horseman. He is half 
Mexican, and rides like a whole one, This brute has more than 
a local reputation. Saba has won a pot of money with it over the 
sticks, owner up.” 

He was silent for a time, drumming impatiently on the table 
with his fingers. 

“ But that doesn’t help us,” he resumed. “Let me see! Let 
me see! Let me see! This man Saba, in spite of his reputation 
for cruelty, is a first-class vet. What he does not know about 
horses is, to adopt a popular phrase, not worth knowing. He has 
a regular horse farm up at the Hall and two ‘ greasers,’ Mexicans 
that is, to look after them. This brute was an Australian waler, 
but why should it go mad? Why?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” I replied, truthfully. 

“T have, but I don’t feel justified in giving it until I am certain. 
Now, you'll stay here to-night, and to-morrow, well, we will get 
the constable and go and interview Michael Saba.” 

The following morning found Hardacre, Wilson, the constable 
and myself at Rannel Hall. The policeman was armed with the 
majesty of the law only, but Wilson and I had provided ourselves 
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with more substantial weapons from the doctor’s arensal, which, 
as becomes a mighty traveller, was extensive and varied. 

Saba was walking on the terrace that fronted the Hall. He was 
a slight, well-built man, who might have been handsome were it 
not for the detestable expression of his face. It seemed to me the 
uttermost realisation of cold cruelty. 

When he saw Hardacre, his eyes blazed. 

“To what am I to attribute the honour—some people might use 
another term—of this visit?” he inquired, icily, putting his hands 
behind his back. Hardacre, I learned, had been the witness 
principally instrumental in procuring his conviction in the 
prosecution by the Anti-vivisection League. 

Hardacre did not reply, and the constable, as had been arranged, 
told our story briefly. 

“T think there must be some mistake,” said Saba, reflectively. 
“It is true I generally allow my horses to stray, and that I have 
a horse answering to the.description, nay, more, that he has 
recently shown vice. In fact the other day he tried to savage me, 
and hurt me rather badly. But that is just the reason why he 
cannot possibly be the culprit. But come, you shall see for 
yourselves.” 

He led the way to a large shed rather than stable. In a loose 
box was our pursuer of the night, and, certainly, it looked 
impossible that we should not have been mistaken. Although the 
box was open, the horse was to all appearance as secure as if it 
had been in a cellar. Round its neck was a huge wooden collar, 
made of separate pieces strung together on cords, which was 
fastened by strong lanyards to either side of the stall. 

“That device,” he explained, “is in self-protection. Latterly 
he has developed a playful habit of trying to seize your legs as 
you mount, which is inconvenient. He can’t do it with that round 
his neck. I do hope he will get over his tricks, as I want to ride 
him in the Hunt point-to-point race next Easter. But there’s no 
real wickedness in him, is there, old man?” 

He was standing in front of the horse at a safe distance. We 
were grouped on either side. Suddenly, so quickly that the eye 
could hardly follow the movement, the great brute slipped its head 
back through the collar. Saba turned to fly, but before he could 
reach the door, the sinewy fore-leg flashed outward and he went 
down prone on his face stone-dead. Instantly the stallion had 
him by the neck with its teeth, and, as instantly, fell, shot through 
the head by H ardacre. 

We were all too shaken to realise what had happened, except the 
doctor. To my surprise, to the surprise of us all, he knelt beside 
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the horse, not the man, and commenced to examine it. As he 
continued his work, his face grew dark. 

“Constable,” he said, at length. “It you can find a Mexican 
about, bring him here.” 

There was no difficulty in getting the men. They were 
standing outside the stable, looking on with terror-stricken faces. 
Them Hardacre addressed in voluble Spanish, apparently most 
unpleasant in purport. First—it was clear even to us who did 
not understand the language—first they blustered, then they lied, 
then they cringed. Finally they were dismissed in abject fear. 

“They were his hospital assistants,” explained Hardacre. “I 
have told them that the sooner they go back to their own country, 
the better and safer for them. And now, look here,” he pointed 
to the horse’s side with his finger, “and here, and here. Do you 
know what these old scars mean? ‘Torture by vivisection, And 
—ah, here it is.” He turned the hair back from a new and raw 
cut. “ Lend mea knife, someone.” 

Wilson had one. In a few seconds Hardacre had reopened the 
wound, and, plunging his hand in, drew out something that looked 
like a glass vial. 

“The demon!” he explained. “The poor brute must have 
been mad with agony. If ever there was a case of justifiable 
homicide, it is this.” 
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Dillet de Logement. 


By CHARLES OLIVER. 


THe announcements of Monsieur le Maire that flutter on the 
unglazed wire-shielded boards by the communal pump until they 
fall in sered fragments to the earth at the touch of time and 
weather, generally lack interest—present, future, or retrospective 
—except for the unoccupied few; but one that appeared in the 
rickety deal frame some days ago aroused a feeling akin 
to enthusiasm. Itstated that a contingent of the Fifth Reginent 
of Infantry were to be quartered on us as they returned from the 
manceuvres, and added, quite unnecessarily, that Monsieur le Maire 
trusted that their reception would be cordial. Cordial, Monsieur 
le Maire? When many of us have brothers and cousins in the 
ranks; when many of our girls think once an hour at least of 
gallant fiancés serving in distant regions of France, or even in 
Algeria; when many a mother sighs for her absent soldier gosse, 
and burns a candle every Sunday at the shrine of the blessed St. 
Joseph, with prayers for his safe and honourable return—“ voris 
ominibusque et precibus vocat ”! Cordial? ‘“ Voyons, Monsieur le 
Maire.” 

And so it was with more than usual interest that we watched 
the southern army of invasion sweeping past us a week ago; the 
dignified staff jingling and prancing along the Grand Chemin in 
all its imposing pomp of gold and scarlet; the ambulance halted 
at cross-roads where doctors compared kodaks, and orderlies 
smoked countless cigarettes and invalids dozed in canvas-topped 
waggons; the great captive balloon, the eye of the advancing 
force, with its elongated optic nerve of rope and wire; the gallant 
little piou-pious twinkling over the fresh stubble in long, red, 
perspiring, shouting, grumbling, fire-spitting lines; and Madame 
la Cantiniére bumping onwards in her humble necessary caravan, 
no longer glorious, alas! in red tunic and short skirts, coquettish 
turban perched jauntily over her black locks and water-bottle 
slung about her plump shoulders, but soberly clad in the 
unromantic bonnet and the prosaic bombazine. 
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The boom of the great unseen guns grew fainter and fainter ; 
the last of the cavalry swept like the shadow of a cloud over the 
distant plain and disappeared behind the far ridges; the bugle 
calls of the swiftly moving force died on our ears, and we turned 
back to the village to make our preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the returning warriors. 

This morping we have all got our ménages fixed up at an early 
hour and are abroad to welcome our guests, wishing that times on 
these occasions were less indefinite and that we had something 
more accurate to go on than the surmise of the lame cordonnier, 
mending our shoes on the shady side of the place, that they will 
be here about mid-day, voyons. At half-past ten, however, a 
little squad of cyclists wheel up to the mairie, dusty, distrait and 
rather uncommunnicative, but throwing out, as they enter the 
official portals, a vague intimation that the cordonnier is somewhere 
about right; and we disperse to our business or distractions, 
assured that we shall not miss anything. 

Meanwhile the cyclists pervade the commune, with lists in their 
left hands and lumps of chalk in their right; and, if we are so 
disposed, we may follow them about. “Hic Dolopum manus”: 
this smart villa of Monsieur the “ancient” notary from Paris is 
to be the quartier-général ; here the colonel will be lodged and 
with him the sacred drapeau. The “ancient” notary’s iron gates 
are ornamented with an inscription in roughly chalked letters : 


‘“ DRAPEAU. 
MonsIEUR LE COLONEL.” 


and for the time being the ex-notary becomes a very secondary 
personage. The retired commergant, a gentleman of great means 
and expansive presence, sinks into complete insignificance when 
his august door is marked with the name of Monsieur le Capitaine 
Untel. ‘Pardon, Madame,” says the polite corporal, with his 
hand at the peak of his képi; “‘is it that Madame can tell me 
where Madame Quatremain lives?” ‘O’est moi, Monsieur; I 
am Madame Quatremain.” ‘ Pardon, Madame; is it that Madame 
can entertain indeed an officer?” ‘Mon Dieu! Monsieur le 
Caporal, I—No—Mon Dieu!—well, then—voyons!” And old 
Madame Quatremain turns away to make her best bedroom look 
as much like a boudoir as possible, divided in her mind between 
resentment at the ways of Providence and quartermasters and 
satisfaction at the little social distinction that is conferred on her. 
To entertain an officer! Well, that is something! And the 
minutes roll by, and the chalk markings grow more numerous 
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and at last the roll of drums is heard in the valley and the head 
of the column is seen at the end of the street. 

We did not, of course, expect to see our little piow-pious in all 
the glory of their parade uniforms, in which they saunter in the 
Tuileries, what time the fanfares play and the gay streamers of 
buxom nounous flap the breezes; those smart képis with jaunty 
little pompoms, those faultless blue tunics and elegant red trousers, 
those mirror-like boots and snowy gloves. But yet perhaps 
those of us who have not before beheld our gargons in marching 
order are a little disenchanted. Brown not merely with sun are 
roughened hands and stubby faces; soiled and torn the uniforms 
that show beneath the clumsy great coats, untidily buttoned back 
to allow greater freedom of motion; unblacked and muddy the 
ugly service boots. The rifles are rusty, the kits dingy and flappy, 
the step of our way-worn soldiers slouching and weary. The 
dapper tenue and sprightly march of the highly-groomed officers 
throws into stronger relief the general disorder and lack of varnish. 
But they are the sons, the cousins, the fiancés of countrymen of 
ours, these weary little piou-pious. “ Ah, les pauvres gargons,” 
sighs many a kind matron with the corner of her print apron at 
her moist eyes; and she says to herself that “ her” soldiers shall 
have a bonne soupe to-night ; and that if anyone has to sleep in 
the grenier on a truss of straw, it shall be her own Jean or 
Désiré. 

The column comes to a halt in the place, arms are piled and 
heavy kits gladly thrown off. The quartermasters distribute the 
billets de logement and the welcome order to break off is given. There 
is Monsieur the “ancient” notary of Paris receiving the drapeau 
and Monsieur le Colonel with admirable city-born.courtesy and 
respect. There is old Madame Quatremain nervously welcoming 
her gallant young lieutenant, whose ordonnance follows him, 
bearing Monsieur le Lieutenant’s valise balanced on his sturdy 
shoulders. There is Aristide, ex-trooper and ex-prisoner-of-war, 
already up to the neck in reminiscences of the Année Terrible, 
slowly bearing down on the village cabaret, with his four attentive 
but thirsty guests about him. Little groups of piou-pious 
disappear down side-streets and into courtyards escorted by eager, 
admiring gamins and gamines, and the place is deserted for the 
moment but for the sentry who keeps guard over the great 
service waggons, the ambulance, and the fortunes of Madame 
ja Cantiniére. 

It is Monsieur le Maire who is the host on the largest scale 
among us, for he is a miller and has storehouses and: granaries 
where forty or fifty men may lie snug and warm. It is at his 
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great barn that the chief interest centres. The piow-pious have got 
their fires lighted and dozens of saucepans are simmering on the 
flames. Those whose appetites are stronger than their coquetterie 
are hungrily watching the regulation stew approaching the point 
of edibility. Others are on their knees by the little river stripped 
to the waist and performing such thorough ablutions as would 
satisfy the soul of the most scrupulous Hindoo. Some are brushing 
their own hair or each other’s backs; some blacking rusty boots ; 
and others again, in whom the love of neatness must be almost a 
mania, are already cleaning up their rifles, with elaborate lectures 
on their mechanism to the encircling ring of open-mouthed 
children. Monsieur le Maire moves amid the bustle, a genial, 
friendly presence, lavish of firewood, potatoes, ells of bread, and 
kind words. 

When the déjewner is finished, and the baker’s shop and the 
charcuterie are quite cleared out: when the horses of messiewrs 
les officiers have been groomed, and the needs in general of 
messiewrs les officiers attended to: when all uniforms have been 
put into something like order, and rifles restored to their proper 
brilliancy: when the arm of the village barber is shortened for 
very weariness, and the village barber strikes work: our soldiers 
abandon themselves to the enjoyment of the present hour and 
the anticipation of the bonne sowpe that awaits them. For you 
do not suppose that we are going to confine ourselves within the 
strict limits of the hospitality that the law demands of us? 
Only a truss of straw, a candle, firing, and salt? Les pawvres 
garcons! Voyons. 

Les pawvres gargons amuse themselves in various ways. Some 
go off, meeting in joyous, noisy groups, with many voluntary 
guides, the convenances being not too strictly regarded: for it 
is brothers that we are entertaining to-day. Others who are 
“passing weary” of their feet, makes “ parties of billiard ” with 
their hosts, or throng the little bwreaw de poste, clamouring for the 
illustrated post-card, or the stamp of fifteen centimes. Others 
again stroll by the river with borrowed line and rod, 


“Meaning to pass the time away and bring 
Some fish for supper, as the civil thing.” 


But when the hour of five strikes, we are all on the place, for we 
are to have “a music.” 

And a very delightful “ music ” it is that the fanfare makes for 
us: fifty instrumentalists standing round their conductor like 
good, obedient little boys, minding their books and playing 
extremely nice things from these books. All the village is there: 
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our guests, entirely assimilated to the families to which they 
have been temporarily affiliated, dandling the babies, chaffing 
the elder ladies, and breathing impertinences into the ears of the 
younger. The officers stand in a group, smoking endless 
cigarettes, and sufficiently removed from the crowd to indicate 
that they are in it but not of it. Yet further off is Monsieur le 
Colonel, talking gravely with his second-in-command. And on 
the outskirts of the throng is the smart landau of Madame la 
Baronne, and Emile on the box wishes perhaps that madame had 
not taken it into her august head to drive abroad that very 
afternoon, But later on! Voyons. 

All is not harmony, however. A little piou-piou, dusty and 
dishevelled, with a cut mouth and a bunged-up eye, rushes 
tumultuously from a court-yard, and precipitates himself at the 
group of officers, and begins an excited discourse of the “ please, 
sir, he...” order, it would seem. One of the officers turns 
languidly on his heels and saunters towards the field of battle. 
Interested piou-pious gather round and argue or laugh, and 
Monsieur le Lieutenant shrugs his shoulders and returns to his 
companions. The colonel cares for none of these things: nor do 
we: nor do the fifty good little boys making sweet music: but 
rather for a shower which descends upon us from the blue, and 
puts us out, harmony, discord and all. 

The shades of evening begin to fall; ’tis the hour of soup! 
Lights twinkle in streets and lanes and courtyards ; from every 
house come the cheerful rattle of plates and the hum of voices; 
and against every blind are outlined the broad backs of the 
feasters. Messieurs les officiers do not dine with their hosts, but 
in solemn, majestic mess; for a careful government says to 
them : “Look you! I give you extra pay, messieurs les officiers, 
argent de route: have the goodness to spend it.” But we may 
ask the ordonnance to dinner, if we will; and he will take his 
soup in the kitchen, to the great satisfaction of the maitre dhétel 
of the chateau or the bonne a tout faire of the villa; and the 
children will make errands into the kitchen; and perhaps 
monsieur and madame will pass that way, and stop a few minutes 
to clink glasses and chat with the tall, bashful young soldier. 
It may even be that the kit of the ordonnance will be a trifle 
more heavy next day, and his pockets somewhat better lined. 
The lights die out speedily; by nine o’clock we are all abed, on 
spring mattrasses if it can be managed, in nests of straw and 
warm blankets if we can run to nothing better, and by ten 
minutes past nine we are all asleep, for our day began at four. 
We will not hear the chimes at midnight. 
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Before the first grey of dawn steals across the sky, and when 
the uneasy, wreathing mists begin to condense themselves into 
cold, heavy drops, a strange note—weird and monotonous, like 
the call of some bird of night—rouses the sleepers. Light 
streams from all our windows, as our sleepy, silent piou-pious drink 
their coffee between their slumberous yawnings and stretchings. 
The ordonnances lead out the battle-steeds of their masters; and 
messieurs les officiers come forth from their quarters, clean shaven 
and—as usual—in their right minds. The bugles of contingents 
coming in from neighbouring communes are heard, and our little 
place is filled to overflowing with the lines of the gallant Fifth, 
mysteriously and silently moving in the dim obscurity. Monsieur 
le Colonel appears at the door of the “ancient” notary of Paris, 
ani solemnly mounts his horse. Then from the portals of its 
temporary tabernacle is brought forth the sacred drapeau. The 
band strikes up; swords are lowered; and hands go up to the 
peaks of képis, or the rims of broadcloth caps. One more interval 
for farewells; for thanks; for promises perhaps to write; and 
our piou-pious march away. The ambulance has gone; the great 
service-wagons have lumbered off ; and now the creaking vehicle 
of Madame la Cantinitre rolls down the street. 

The place is empty: but from the grands chemins on each side 
of our valley there come the faint strains of the bands of distant 
regiments converging on Paris; and, warmed by action and the 
influence of awakening day, our own piou-pious, winding down 
through the poplar forests, burst into song. Up to the bluff 
where the enthusiasts are grouped round Aristide, ex-prisoner-of- 
war, to get the last glimpse of the retreating column, come the 
mellow notes of the old regimental ditty, to which many of our 
brave garcons have marched out, never to return. And Aristide’s 
voice is somewhat husky as he fights one of the old battles over 
again. 
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Sn Vormandy. 


By ELLA D’ARCY. 


Two men, a pail of water, and a bicycle, were grouped together 
under a tree, opposite a wayside inn in Normandy. A second 
sycle stood propped against another tree a little distance off. It 
was the owner of this second machine who stooped patiently over 
the pail. He had taken off his jacket, his shirt-sleeves were 
rolled up, and his young forehead was thickened with frowns. 
Presently he straightened his back, shook his dripping arms and 
hands, and left the tyre he had been testing lying in the water. 

“The rotten thing’s punctured in half-a-dozen places,” he 
announced disgustedly, “and it’s still about thirty-six miles to 
Caen. You can’t ride thirty-six miles on the rims.” 

The elder man to whom the defaulting tyre belonged, replied 
with equanimity; “I don’t intend to ride another thirty-six 
inches. I’m going to stay here. That last nail 1 picked up is a 
clear indication that fortune desires me to stay. And one should 
never try to be wiser than fortune. That one does try is, I 
believe, the reason why things so often turn out ill.”. 

“Ah, yes! The lazy chap’s creed,” said the other with a touch 
of superiority ; the superiority of the record-maker for him who 
despiseth records. “For the last day or two, West, I’ve sus- 
pected you were funking it, and when you went and filled your 
pockets with those rubbishy yellow-backs in Rouen yesterday, I 
felt pretty sure the next thing you'd want would be a place to 
read ’em in. Well, the place looks good enough, I allow, but I’m 
going to stick to the plan we set out with. It would be too poor 
to have to own up to the fellows at home that we panned out so 
early in the game.” 

So the sometime companions took a last drink together at 
West’s expense, exchanging good wishes, and the young man 
wheeled onwards alone. He wheeled out of the story, but he 
found his reward in the large sum total of miles he was subse- 
quently able to lay claim to, and he carried with him the 
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recollection of several hotel names, of many good meals, and 
of the amount he had been over-charged for a melon, as well as 
proof positive that “old West was no sportsman.” Unimportant 
details concerning sunsets, scenery, or the manners and customs 
of Normandy, with which some folks burden their memories, 
he did not need to forget; he had never assimilated these 
at all. 

West was not sorry to be left alone. He had begun to weary 
of bicycle talk, even more than of the daily task to be accom- 
plished cotite que cotite. And it was not to be denied that the 
uncut books in his pocket, the new Loti, the last Anatole France, 
were calling insistently to be read. It seemed certain that 
nowhere would he find a more propitious spot in which to read 
them. 

The Maison Brulée is a cliff-top inn, six-hundred feet above the 
Seine, and the forest of La Londe begins at its very door. The 
house stands on the site of a predecessor, burned down by the 
Prussians in the year of the war. They burned down the forest 
as well, thousands of acres, so that the present trees are but 
young wood, but they spared the grove of immemorial elms and 
oaks just opposite the inn door. They spared it for sentimental 
reasons ; for its beauty, for its cool, deep shade, sprinkled with 
sunshine, for the pleasure of taking their meals under its massive 
foliage. There they sat, Prussians and Saxons, Swabians and 
Bavarians, toasting their respective sovereigns and their common 
fatherland, and with a foot on the table, and a “ Hoch!” flung to 
heaven, drank to the success of the war. Then when their 
marching orders came, they burned down the house and moved 
blithely onwards. Hence the name of the inn. 

All day long the door stands open, and dogs and cats, bees and 
guests, wander in and out at will. And the door opens straight 
upon the kitchen with its clean, bricked floor, and shining rows 
of copper stew-pans. This, indeed, is the only way into the house. 
The naiveté of such an arrangement, its exquisite honesty, com- 
pletely won West’s heart, and when the pretty, rather timid young 
patronne took him upstairs to show him the bedroom which she 
had to offer him, a large room with a large window opening upon 
a wooden balcony tapestried with tea-roses, he thought he could 
be content to spend the entire summer there. 

But Madame Chauvel explained that he could only have the 
room for a fortnight. At the end of that time it, and the two 
contiguous rooms, would be occupied by some Parisians who had 
engaged them at Easter, when they happened to come up on a 
day-excursion from Rouen. Of course there were other rooms 
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above, attic rooms, but probably monsieur would not desire to 
stay very long? The forest was always beautiful, truly, but 
there was not much for monsieur to do. 

Monsieur, however, from the very first moment of his sojourn 
found doing nothing the most admirable occupation in the world, 
and from seven o'clock in the morning, when Léocadie, the 
chamber-maid, brought him his coffee, to eleven o'clock at night 
when he laid himself down to unbroken slumber, no smallest 
division of time hung heavy on his hands. 

Yet, judged by British standards, his conduct was hopelessly 
inane. He took no steps to have his wheel repaired, he made no 
inquiries concerning places of interest in the vicinity, he neither 
rode nor drove. If he went down to La Bouille at all, it was not, 
as one might expect, to make a steamer excursion to Rouen or Le 
Havre, it was not to hire a boat and expand his chest in rowing, 
nor to exercise his skill in sailing across the wide river reaches. 
No; it was merely to sit at the little terraced café on the quay, 
and savouring his after-breakfast coffee, his before-dinner apéritif, 
to smoke, dream or read, just as he might have done up at the 
Maison Brulée without going a yard from the inn-door. 

And, as a rule, he did not go many yards from it, for two 
minutes’ walking would bring him to any one of a hundred spots 
of green enchantment, where, lying comfortably among the 
concave roots of some beech tree, he would, in the intervals of 
reading, gaze upwards at the wonderful diapering of beech-leaves 
apon the far-away blue and white sky. 

He was convinced there could be no life more invigorating and 
wholesome than the open-air life of the forest, and he honestly 
envied the lot of the wood-cutters when the ring of their axes 
would reach him. But the forest was vast, and the work of wood- 
cutting shifted. A silent green enchantment brooded usually over 
the place, the chief characteristic of which, indeed, was its 
silence. Lying there, and inhaling the fragrance of the wild 
peppermint which he crushed between his fingers, he would 
listen to an audible silence unbroken by bird, or beast, or man, 
unbroken by any sound speaking of man’s occupation or man’s 
neighbourhood ; and even while he listened he became conscious, 
through a thousand tiny, unfamiliar voices, that there is no such 
a condition as silence at all. 

For he would hear the rustling murmur of myriads of ants 
passing over the top of their hill, the crick of a beetle on a dry 
leaf, the tiny trumpet of the warrior-insect as he follows the 
chase, the dropping of beech-mast from the tree-tops, with 
a sudden, small thud upon the ground. And, he told himself, it 
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was only his own limited powers of hearing which protected him 
from a circumambient pandemonium of sound. With his auditory 
senses raised a few degrees might he not be stunned by the 
triumphant shouts of the grass as it grew, the terrific yawning of 
the trees as they stretched their arms and shook their fingers, the 
floutings of the spider and the pleadings of the fly, a whole babel 
of wagging tones, each urging his master’s interests? Which 
reflections induced West to conclude that man owed the Creator 
as much gratitude for the gifts withheld as for those given, and 
he buried himself again in his book. 

Lapped in such pleasing open-air monotony the hour and the 
day slipped by. He was unpleasantly astonished when one 
morning Madame Chauvel reminded him that on the morrow she 
would require his room for the expected guests, 

At first he resolved that he would stay on, nevertheless, and he 
had his belongings transferred to one of the attic chambers; but 
later, thinking things over, perhaps realising that his new room 
was hot and cramped, he changed his mind. 

A family from Paris, with children—he could picture it; the 
elders stiff, towny, irreproachably dressed, the children insup- 
portable and spoiled. He foresaw the results of such an invasion. 
Not only would all the careless freedom of the life, the delightful 
homeliness of the inn, disappear, but the friendliness of the 
Chauvels themselves would be chilled, the honesty of the servants 
would be tampered with, even the silent, smiling chef who made 
such excellent souwpe aux choux would lose, very likely, his 
straightforward culinary virtues in the endeavour to please jaded 
Parisian taste. 

No, decidedly he would not stay ; he would leave next morning 
for Dieppe. 


* * * * * 

His resolution was confirmed when, on returning from a last 
walk in the woods, he found an omnibus unloading piles of 
luggage at the inn-door; while a crowd of strangers—thus did 
his perturbed vision multiply the new arrivals—conversed volubly 
with the Chauvels, with Joseph the waiter, with Léocadie, with 
Armand the handy man, who had just driven them up. Innu- 
merable little boys of the same height and the same size, all 
dressed precisely alike in jaunty French fashion, raced in and out 
between the grown-up people. Carafon, the grey chinchilla cat, 
sitting in the centre of one of the terrace-tables, looked on in 
lofty disapproval, the dogs Pacha and Carlos sniffed busily round, 
and the starling screamed from its cage against the wall. 

West, in his youth, had suffered agonies of shyness; even now, 
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in the presence of strange ladies, he was not particularly self- 
possessed. So, averting his head in true British fashion, and 
lifting his hat in deference to French custom, he got himself 
painfully past the new-comers and up to the safe shelter of his 
room. Then, when from his window he convinced himself that 
the coast was clear, he went down to his dinner beneath the 
trees. 

But the new-comers were going to dine out of doors likewise, 
and that he might economise his steps Joseph began to lay a table 
for them near to West’s own. The Englishman was still engaged 
on the thick, pink wedge of melon with which the meal began, 
when the Parisians came out from the inn, crossed the road, and 
took their seats. 

He found that the crowd rosolved itself into three persons 
only, that the innumerable little boys were in reality no more 
than two; two vivacious, chattering, irrepressible infants, who 
were constantly recalled to order by a middle-aged father. 

Of the ladies of the party, one, the wife evidently, sat 
immediately facing West. He supposed she would be considered 
good-looking ; certainly the even white of her skin, her dark hair 
and dark dreamy eyes, made up a sufficiently agreeable first 
impression. 

The younger lady sat with her back to West, affording him 
a good view of the careless-careful twists of her blonde hair 
and an occasional glimpse of an irregular profile, of an 
amusing, vetvoussé, much-powdered nose. The sister, no doubt, of 
the husband, or of the wife. West could not determine on which 
side the relationship lay, for she resembled neither. The husband 
and wife, indeed, were more like each other than either was like 
her. A case of that post-nuptial resemblance which so often 
establishes itself between married people. 

During the short pauses in the meal, while Joseph flourished 
to and fro between the tables and the kitchen, West began to take 
a mild interest in his neighbours, to speculate idly upon their 
characters, upon their stories. The husband he assumed to be a 
civil servant of some sort. He appeared to be a good talker; 
possibly was fond of the pleasures of the table; and concealed, as 
West suspected, for authority's sake, a tender heart beneath a false 
air of severity. The far-away, romantic look of the wife convinced 
him that she had been nourished on the poems of Lamartine. She 
seemed to cultivate silence, having generally nothing but a smile— 
a sweet smile certainly—in recompense for the sallies of the other 
two. The sister, on the other hand, was extremely conversational ; 
talked and laughed incessantly, her powdered little nose wrinkled 
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up, her blue muslin shoulders convulsed with merriment. West 
wondered how any human being could find so many things to say 
as did this young lady. He told himself that he did not probably 
drop as many words in a week, as she scattered prodigally over 
the table during the hour of dinner. 

The moment dessert was finished, a dessert of wild strawberries 
eaten with a delicious sort of sweet cream cheese, the little boys 
sprang from their places, and with shrieks of “Ohé! Attrapé!”’ 
were chasing each other down the road. 

The father broke off an appreciation of Flaubert—the party 
had come, then, by river, and Croisset, the water-side village, had 
suggested the theme—to shout his commands, his entreaties, that 
they should come back. But the children were already suffi- 
ciently far off to feign being out of earshot with impunity. 

“Very well then, we must follow them,” decided their father 
dolorously, and West understood his reluctance at having to 
forego his after-dinner repose, and swallow his calvados at one 
gulp. “It’s madness to allow them to go off alone like that. 
For imagine if they were to meet with a tramp, or a fierce 
dog!” 

The apprehensions which obsessed him showed haggard upon 
his face. The women laughed but humoured him. They rose 
and linked arms. All three set out after the children. Their 
retreating figures were silhouetted against a breadth of pale green 
sky, a green which flowed up through imperceptible gradations to 
the deep, mysterious blue overhead. Here, a large star glimmered 
faintly. When West looked longer into the blueness, other 
smaller stars appeared. 

The patron and patronne came out of the inn for their evening 
stroll, They were young people not a year married, and still 
prolonging their honeymoon. Every evening, when the day’s 
work was over, they strolled in the forest, the little wife holding 
the husband’s hand and leaning her brown head against his 
shoulder. 

The chef, too, came forth to pace the woods in solitary dignity, 
while he forecast, perhaps, to-morrow’s successes; Léocadie sang 
over her plate-washing, unseen; and Armand, outside the stable 
door, whistled melodiously as he rubbed down the horses. Only 
Joseph reposed in honorable indolence on one of the terrace 
benches, with a napkin, his badge of office, folded lightly round 
his neck as a protection against the night air. 

West remained smoking at the table where he had dined, and 
the sight of happy little Madame Chauvel, whose happiness he had 
witnessed every night for a fortnight, sent his thoughts back 
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now, for some occult reason, to his very first love affair, nearly 
twenty years before, in Dieppe. 
* * * * * 

Twenty years before West had been desperately in love. Oh, 
but so much in love that a pale reflection of the wonderful 
emotions he had then experienced still shone for him over all the 
grey intervening years. He had loved with the passion, with the 
sincerity of a boy, and for a whole month he had lived in daily 
proximity to the object of his adoration. Twice a day, for an 
hour at a time, his eyes had been permitted to rest upon her face, 
his ear had drunk in every tone of her voice, he had thrilled at 
the chance contact of her gown. And all that while he had not 
only never confessed his passion, but, boy-like, he had not even 
known how to make her acquaintance, he had never exchanged 
with her one single word. 

It had happened during a certain summer when he and a 
friend, Jack Catterson, were spending a brief holiday in Dieppe. 
Catterson was then in his first situation as volunteer in a Paris 
business house, and France, in consequence, and things French 
was the only country, were the only things, favoured by his 
approval. He had written urging West to join him at Dieppe, 
and he had offered himself as a reliable guide to the delights of 
Continental life. 

But the very first evening that West took his seat beside 
Catterson at the long table d’héte of the cosmopolitan hotel, he 
discovered for himself all the delight he desired in the young, 
fresh face of a girl sitting a few places higher up on the other 
side of the table, [it was this trifling circumstance which 
eventually made all the difference between speaking to her or not] 
and it happened that as he seated himself and sent an interested 
glance over the unaccustomed scene, a pair of youthful, smiling 
eyes met his, and held them with the frank, with the sweet 
curiosity of a child. 

He blushed tremendously, and, in his embarrassment, imme- 
diately looked away. Quite a long time elapsed before he 
recovered sufficient aplomb to steal a look across the table again, 
yet that first glance had already convinced him that his vis-a-vis 
was the most exquisitely lovely creature in the world. For he 
overlooked the fact that he counted only two and twenty years, 
and that most of those years had been spent in a sleepy, English 
cathedral town, where his acquaiutance with exquisitely lovely 
creatures had been necessarily limited. 

This girl’s face offered him all the charms of the unfamiliar, of 
the unformulated. It was packed with surprises for him. Never 
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before had he seen eyes at all like hers, nor such hair, growing 
up from five distinct points round her forehead, nor such a mouth 
—a mouth of adorable contours which melted into other lines even 
more admirable when she talked, when she smiled. 

He felt he could never tire of looking at her, and while dinner 
lasted he looked at her a great many times. Their eyes met, and 
met again, and once he almost believed that hers greeted him. 
He could not be certain of this, but the mere suspicion of it set 
his heart pounding furiously. 

When she rose to accompany her party from the room—he 
turned eagerly to Catterson to secure his commendation of his 
taste, for Catterson, though his junior in years, was his senior in 
experiences, But his friend, fingering an upper lip on which the 
moustache as yet refused to grow, replied in the hypercritical 
spirit of a man who has lived ten months in Paris. “Oh yes, 
pretty enough! But I don’t care for the young girl myself. I 
like something more matured. You should see the vraie 
Parisienne. Let’s go over and take our coffee at the Casino.” 

West welcomed the proposal, hoping there to meet again the 
particular young girl for whom already he cared a great deal; 
aud he saw her on many succeedings evenings and days, but 
always surrounded by her family, always inaccessible. Of course, 
it was his fault, his folly. Of course an older man, a man of the 
world, would have known how to take or make his opportunity, 
would have been ready at table to render the little service, have 
been prompt to interpose the opportune word. 

But West sate always tongue-tied, and just because he had 
wanted to speak so immensely, he had never been able to think of 
the right thing to say, or he thought of it only when the 
opportunity was past. Yet he stayed on at the hotel, after 
Catterson had left him, for the mere pleasure of sitting opposite 
to her twice a day. And a sort of silent acquaintanceship had 
grown up between them. She smiled at him openly, now, if any 
little amusing incident occured ; if any amusing story were told 
she turned and gave him a sunshiny invitation to share in her 
amusement, But the acquaintance went no further than this, 
and with the close of the summer the girl and her party left 
Dieppe. 

West could still recall the sensation of horrible blankness that 
assailed him, when, on entering the dining-room, he found her 
place occupied by a stranger, and learned through a sympathetic 
waiter that she was gone. It was long before life recovered its 
salt. Savour came back at last in the form of a hope that he 
should meet her again. And although so many years had elapsed 
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and he had not met her, although he had long since put aside the 
expectation of doing so as mere boyish folly, nevertheless, he 
remembered the girl’s face with such vividness, that he would 
have recognised her instantly, anywhere, among a hundred thousand 
others. 

* * * * * 

The blue night had deepened and darkened. It was powdered 
now with white and lofty stars. From the open windows of the 
house shone a homelier yellow light. The little boys, victims to 
the nightly tyranny of bed, came down the road with their 
mother and vanished indoors. The steady radiance of the lamp 
in West’s own room reminded him presently of his unfinished 
book. 

He, too, went in. 

As he crossed the kitchen, the boy’s mother came out through 
the staircase door at the further end of it. She and West met in 
the centre of the room. He bowed, and in the instant of passing 
her decided that she was certainly a pretty looking woman, but 
older than, at a little distance, he had thought. Simultaneously 
his sub-conscious self took note that she made an almost 
imperceptible pause, that she looked at him with a surprising 
particularity. 

But he was already half-way up the stairs before his conscious 
self noted it too, and then, impulsively, he turned back. She had 
looked at him as though she knew him. Did she know him? 
Had he ever seen her before? To decide the point he must 
immediately see her again. 

He found her exchanging a few words with Chauvel at the 
door of the little office which opens off the kitchen, and it was 
now West’s turn to look at her searchingly, intently. 

And looking at her thus he did truly detect something 
familiar in the set of her head, in the slope of her shoulders ; 
something which recalled—why, good heavens! Conviction sud- 
denly swept over him. She was Nini! Nini Roque, of whom 
by some strange coincidence he had been thinking ever since 
dinner. Coincidence? No; he realised it was no coincidence at 
all. It was, of course, her actual yet unsuspected proximity 
which had led his thoughts to the past. 

All the same, the thing was amazing, incredible! 

And, meanwhile, he had approached her with an air of British 
imperturbability, and was addressing her from the lips out- 
wards. 

“ Pardon, madame, if I am mistaken, but did I not meet you 
years ago at Dieppe when you were Mademoiselle Roque ?” 
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There was full recognition, and some reproach in her dark eyes. 

“T recognised you at once, monsieur. But then you are not so 
very much changed. Men don’t change in the same way women 
do.” 

“Tt’s not altogether because you are changed,” began West, 
who was seeking vainly for some traces of the girl in the matron 
before him, “but it’s the unexpectedness, the different circum- 
stances. I don’t even know your name now that you are no 
longer Mademoiselle Nini ? ” 

Her nickname, which had seemed to the boy sweet and unusual 
as its owner, had been learned through table-talk; her family 
name had been easily acquired through the sympathetic waiter. 

“Oh, but I’m not married,” she said smiling. “I’m Nini 
Roque still.” 

For a moment he was struck dumb. Then he saw the facts, 
and she saw his mistake, and laughed out. Her laugh, her voice 
were perhaps less changed than the rest. 

“T am here with my brother and his wife. The children are 
my nephews. Don’t you remember my brother? Then you must 
let me make you known to each other now. For here he and my 
sister come. Louis, Angele, I want to present to you an old 
friend of mine—a very old friend, Louis, of the long ago days in 
Dieppe.” 

. * — « * 

“At what hour did monsieur require the carriage to take him 
to the station?” Léocadie inquired next morning when she 
brought West his coffee. 

But monsieur, already unpacking yesterday’s packed bags, sent 
a message down to the patronne that he had changed his mind, 
and was going to stay. 

For actually to have come across Nini Roque again, was a situa- 
tion too interesting to be at once abandoned, although he was 
forced to acknowledge that it was a situation fraught now with no 
warmer emotion than that of interest and curiosity. 

Fate plays us ironical turns, it must be confessed. West 
discovered that in finding Mademoiselle Nini he had, for the first 
time, completely lost her. Already the image which for twenty 
years had dwelt so freshly in his heart was fading away. He could 
no longer materialise it, and his young ideal, from which hitherto 
no other woman had been able to win him, Mademoiselle Roque 
herself was in a fair way to overthrow. 

When he joined her party under the trees for breakfast— 
Madame Roque the evening before had invited him in the 
friendliest way to take his breakfast with them—when critically, 
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dispassionately, in broad daylight he looked at the woman whom 
the boy had so worshipped, the man was completely dis- 
enchanted. 

It was not that her maturity was without charm. On the 
contrary, she was of more than ordinary attractiveness. But she 
was not Nini, she did not resemble Nini in any particular. The 
girl had been slender, thin even, with a long slim throat, with a 
thin delicate hand. She had been timid, nervous; shy as West 
himself, always colouring faintly when he looked at her, when she 
spoke. The woman was largely built, finely developed, very self- 
possessed ; such a woman as Catterson would have admired. But 
to West the change was a shattering of the last dream of youth. 
He passed his hand over his hair, felt how thin it was getting on 
top, and remembered that he was forty-two. 

He was thankful for Madame Roque’s flow of conversation 
which covered his silences, which covered everything, indeed, in 
a shower of words glittering as they fell like rain in sunshine. 
They were mostly quite inconsequent words, but they were said 
in a charming way, and the speaker’s charming laugh supplied 
the points of punctuation. Her husband listened to her with 
parental indulgence, and appeared to treat her like a third child 
requiring rather more supervision than the other two. Her boys 
treated her like an elder sister, to whom they gave some affection, 
less respect, and no obedience at all. 

These infants made uncalled-for excursions into the conversa- 
tion, aud sprang up from table a dozen times to chase Pacha and 
Carlos the dogs, or to caress Madame Carafon. Eugene upset the 
contents of the salt-cellar into his soup, Toto was detected 
swallowing the stones of his olives. Their mother laughed and 
called them “ petits monstres!” but their father watched them 
with the haggard-eyed anxiety of a hen rearing a brood of 
ducklings. An intelligent and agreeable man of five-and-forty, 
Roque became a mere bundle of nervous terrors where his three 
children were concerned, and his educatory principles were 
epitomised in the reiterated admonition “Mais voyons, mes 
enfants, ne faites pas ga!” 

Whatsoever Toto, Eugene, and Angéle imagined unto them- 
selves to do, and they imagined unto themselves sixty different 
diversions in an hour, Roque saw danger in it, and commanded 
them, requested them, entreated them to desist. 

His methods of training were well exemplified later, when it 
was proposed that the whole party should walk down to La 
Bouille, the little opera-bouffe village, tucked in between the foot 
of the cliffs and the flowing Seine, 
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The proposal came from Madame Roque, she belonging to 
that class of person who can never be happy anywhere, doing 
anything, without wishing to be somewhere else, doing something 
different. 

Roque, who was a real boulvardier, to whom, away from Paris, 
one place appeared as detestable as another; who only came to 
the country at all for the sake of the children, loudly confessing 
that he found no possible pleasure in it; Roque would have 
infinitely preferred to pass the entire afternoon in reposeful chat 
under the trees. But as his wife declared that in that case she 
would go without him, as the boys vociferously insisted that they 
also would go, he gave in observing to West, with a groan, that 
he supposed his sufferings would be less in accompanying them 
than-in remaining behind to speculate on all the possible 
accidents which might befall them deprived of his care. Yet if 
his sufferings were less than they might have been, he was made 
to suffer a good deal all the same. 

Two roads lead down from the forest to La Bouille. One is a 
broad carriage-road zig-zagging along the cliff-side, the other is 
a narrow lane plunging down almost perpendicularly from the 
cliff-top to its base. Madame desired to go by this path. Roque 
was horrified at the idea. It was far too steep, she would twist 
her ancle, the children would be tempted to run, they would 
break their necks. Madame, however, wilfully set off. 

“Do you hear me, Angele? I absolutely forbid you to 
go!” Roque shouted, and seized her arm with marital 
roughness; but when she merely laughed, shook herself free, and 
set off again :— Will you please, Angéle, for my sake not go?” 
he implored her, in the small voice of persuasion. Madame 
laughed, but had the caprice to comply. 

The carriage road leans to the left, turns, sweeps to the right, 
and then turns again; then, by a long and gradual descent, it 
finally reaches the village. Above the inner edge of the road 
towers the steep, white cliff; along the outer edge is a ditch, a 
bank, and a quickset hedge. 

Up this bank dashed Eugéne with a war-whoop. After him 
dashed Toto. And the pair instantly became Red-Indian braves 
following the trail. 

Beads of perspiration stood on Roque’s forehead. ‘“ Mais 
voyons, mes enfants, ne faites pas ga!” he called to them. ‘“ My 
dear, look at the children! If they don’t fall into the ditch they 
are sure to go right through the hedge and get their skulls 


smashed in the valley below. Eugtne! Toto! come down 
immediately !” 
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But the Braves only ran the faster, and whooped the louder, 
and their mother only laughed. 

A thick white dust filled the road; the sun was reflected down 
upon it from the cliffs’ surface with redoubled heat. It occurred 
to Madame Angele that walking would be pleasanter in the 
bottom of the grassy ditch. Roque broke off an interesting 
dissertation on the peculiar vague melancholy of the Norman 
character to assure his wife that the grass was damp, that she 
would certainly catch cold, that she would probably be laid up 
with rheumatism or neuralgia. He ordered her to come out; he 
begged her to come out; he besought her to come out, with tears 
in his voice. He threatened that if she persisted in disobeying 
him he should turn round and go home. He took a dozen 
homeward steps, faced about, came back, lifted her bodily out of 
the ditch, and kept her, for ten minutes, by force, to his side. 

West found the spectacle of Roque’s parental anxieties in 
conflict with his childrens’ whims diverting, although he fancied 
a little of it would suffice him for a great while. It made con- 
versation impossible, and silence unprofitable. You could neither 
indulge in your own thoughts, nor enjoy the neighbours’ 
opinions. 

But he did not fail to admire the self-restraint of Mademoiselle 
Nini, the judicious manner in which she did not put her finger 
between the bark and the tree. For she was constantly appealed 
to by all; by her brother, by Angele, by the boys; and she 
maintained an attitude of smiling neutrality, to which the 
disputants were either accustomed, or which, in the heat of the 
moment, they overlooked. 

He had no opportunity for personal talk with her, but as he 
watched her, as he listened to her imparting flower-lore to the 
children—she had lured them back to the broad path of civilisa- 
tion by means of an exciting legend concerning purple scabious 
and the devil—the last trace of the Nini he had known, vanished 
completely. This woman was nominally the Nini Roque of 
Dieppe ; in reality she was a stranger whose acquaintance he had 
still to make. 

When La Bouille was reached, our party found the village 
celebrating the feast-day of its patron saint, and the little tri- 
angular place looked more like a scene from opera-bouffe than usual. 
For in addition to its little cafés with their terraces screened off by 
oleanders set in tubs; in addition to its little church that stands 
all day long with open doors, and dips its foot, so to speak, in the 
waters of the river; in addition to its tall, white-washed, grey- 
shuttered houses; it was, to-day, cluttered up with every kind of 
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stall and booth, in which wooden horses, tight-rope dancing, and 
shooting at the mark, offered evergreen attractions. 

Fishermen and sailor folk, pilots up from Le Havre, citizens 
down from Rouen, cyclists with arm thrust through arm of quaint 
little cyclists—ladies clothed in the courageous garments of the 
Boul’Miche, tourists, gypsies, cwés, peasants, children, all pressed 
to and fro, sucked peppermints, besieged the restaurants, and 
lavished coppers and fifty-centime pieces with a reckless prodi- 
gality. Every now and then a small bomb was exploded on 
the quay, and a puff of white smoke was followed by an ear- 
shattering noise. 

Eugene became so enamoured of “ L’homard, la sale béte,” given 
through the phonograph, that he insisted on going through the 
whole repertory, for the pleasure of hearing that masterpiece over 
again. Every biped and quadruped subsequently met with was 
discovered by him to have dw poil aua pattes, to his intense 
histrionic disgust. Toto, being like his father somewhat porté sur 
la bouche, and foreseeing the needs of certain robber chiefs who 
were to dwell in the woods round the inn, purchased such 
quantities of gilt gingerbread that the pockets of the entire 
party, including West's, were requisitioned to assist him in 
storing it. 

Roque uttered a sigh of relief when he saw his three children 
safely installed at the Café de la Paix, on the arboured terrace 
overlooking the river. 

Then began one of those delightful half-hours you only get in 
France, a half-hour refreshed by lager beer, stimulated by 
cigarettes, filled with gaiety from the infectious gaiety of a 
French crowd. The atmosphere was vibrant with voices and 
laughter and the chinking of glasses. Only the river was silent 
as it flowed down in great sweeps through the flat green 
pastures on the right, to swirl away out of sight under the steep 
cliffs on the left-hand side beyond La Bouille. A pleasure-boat 
with a ruddy sail and a deep-dropped ruddy reflection tacked 
across, and the reflection was presently shaken from continuity 
to mere splashes of crimson, as a steamer, the Abeille, arrived 
from Rouen, driving the water out behind it in long waves, 
which ultimately lapped against either bank. It brought another 
couple of hundred or so excursionists, who melted as imper- 
ceptibly into the crowd on the quay, as a drop of water loses 
itself in a pailful. 

But such pleasant half-hours end only too soon. West was 
just lighting his third cigarette when Madame Roque discovered 
that she had the sun in her eyes, and that they had come to the 
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wrong restaurant. All the while she had intended to patronise 
the Café des Etrangers across the way. Couldn’t they go there 
now? The “grenadine” she had taken didn’t amuse her at all, 
and she wanted a café a la créme. 

“ At this hour of the afternoon? Angéle, you are out of your 
senses!” cried her husband, and in spite of her insistence, he 
would not hear of gratifying a whim so calculated to spoil her 
appetite and to upset her digestion. The discussion which 
his unexpected firmness produced, lasted until the whole party 
were well out of the village, and a fresh point for dispute had 
presented itself. 

Certainly she would go back to the inn by the petit raidillon. 
Oh, but on that she was determined! It was much shorter than 
the carriage-road, and infinitely more agreeable. No, it would 
not give her palpitation of the heart at all. Louis could go 
the long way by himself if he pleased. She would ange the 
escort of Monsieur. 

She turned to West with conversational fervour, ~ he 
listened, abstractedly, while his eyes rested on the figure of Nini, 
who, with a boy on either side of her, walked on ahead. One 
long arm encircled Eugéne’s neck and leaned lightly on his 
shoulders. Toto’s blunt fingers were hooked into her waist-band. 
He swung his sailor-hat by the elastic, showing his dun-coloured 
hair shaven so close to his bullet head as to resemble the nap of 
velvet. His aunt occasionally passed her fingers over it. Her 
cotton gown of broad lilac and white stripes made a cool and 
pleasing patch of light-admidst the sombre greenness of the ascent. 

Madame Roque, guessing perhaps the object of West’s reflec- 
tions, interrupted her flow of talk to say approvingly: “ Nini is 
so fond of the boys, I’m sure if she had children of her own she 
would not care for them half as much as she does for mine. But 
then she is not the sort of woman ever to have children, is she? 
Some women are born to be just aunts and nothing else. Nini is one 
of those. I can’t imagine her a wife, can you? And it would be 
dreadful now for the money to go out of the family. I should 
feel the poor boys were very hardly used, but she herself boasts 
of having put the last pin in the cap of Saint Catherine, so we 
may consider ourselves safe. Though to be sure, only last year 
one of Louis’ colleagues made her a proposal. So uncalled for, 
wasn’t it, and I told Louis he never ought to have invited him to 
the house, for you know my husband is in the ministry, and his 
office is at the Luxembourg. That’s why we live in the Rue de 
Commailles, although I loathe that side of the river, and of course 
before my merriage I had always lived in the Avenue de la 
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Grande Armée, so much airier and brighter, isn’t it ? Now we're on 
the third floor, number two, between the street and the cowr, and 
I tell you because you must come and see us the next time you 
are in Paris. My day is Monday, five to seven, and you will 
nearly always find Nini with us, for she has a little flat just at the 
top of our street in the Rue du Bae, although having no ties she 
might live anywhere, and even if we hadn’t such excellent 
omnibus services, she is very well off and could always afford a 
carriage, and so constantly drop in. Oh, la, 14!” she suddenly 
broke off, “ what on earth are the children doing now? ‘There is 
my husband, as usual, forbidding them to do it.” 

Roque, naturally, had not gone by the road. He could not 
suffer his three children to be even a moment out of his sight. 
Tle passed to and fro between the rear-guard and the van, a poor, 
restless, tormented, and tormenting spirit. On his lips hung a 
perpetual prayer, that Toto should put on his hat lest he should 
catch a sun-stroke, that Angéle should observe the stones in her 
path lest she should strike her foot against them. 

At this moment, he, his sister, and the boys formed a circle 
round some object on the ground, and his agitated ‘“‘ Mais voyons, 
ne fais pas ca, Eugene!” had called forth his wife’s remark. 

For Eugene, armed with a long twig, was tickling a small 
snake of a livid, brownish-green, which lay immobile on the 
ground. 

“Tt’s only a slow-worm, papa, and it’s dead anyhow. See, it 
doesn’t move the least bit!” said he, poking at it again. 

West recognised the sluggish impudence of the adder, that 
never troubles to get out of your path, but, confident in his power 
for evil, expects you to get out of his, 

“Keep clear, please!” he begged them, swung up his stick 
and brought it down on the enemy’s flat little head. The women 
sprang back, and the boys shrieked and danced in ecstacy, as the 
creature, all life and movement now, twisted violently this way 
and that in its rage. But a couple of further blows broke its 
spine, and West tossed the remains into the hedge. 

“That’s not a slow worm,” he told the boys, “ but a real adder, 
and of a very poisonous species, too, It’s the second one I’ve 
found about.” 

* * * * * 

Thanks to this information, Roque’s already loosened nerves 
were completely shattered. He spread himself in speculations as 
to what would have happened had Angele, who never looked 
where she was going, trodden upon the snake, and been stung. 


Cut off from all efficient aid, with only a village doctor in La 
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Bouille, and Rouen two hours away, what could they have done? 
He discovered that his three children were walking about in low 
shoes. He declared this to be the height of criminal folly. He 
announced his intention of taking them into Rouen next day 
to have them fitted with stout boots. He expressed doubts as to 
the prudence of dining out of doors, and his doubts appeared 
justified when in the middle of dinner Toto sprang from his 
chair with a hideous yell, declaring that a viper had run up his 
leg. When it was proved that he knew it to be nothing more | 
venomous than Carafon’s tail brushing against his bare calf, 
Roque gave his small son a petulant box on the ear. The blow 
was perfunctory, the kisses that followed wore whole-hearted and 
warm. Toto thoroughly enjoyed the one and the others, returning 
to his seat well satisfied with the sensation he had caused. 

Eugene now jumped to his feet gripping his father’s stick. 
“Bah!” cried he vaingloriously, “if I were to see a viper, I'd 
knock his head off at one blow just as M’sieu Vest did!” He 
flourished the stick, and succeeded in knocking a glass off the 
table and breaking it. 

Roque considered the children were suffering from over- 
excitement. He prescribed a sedative of orange-flower tisane 
and recommended their mother to put them to bed. 

In place of this their mother suggested a walk through tho 
woods. The evening was superb. 

Roque was appalled at the idea. Did Angéle wish to die 
herself, or to see the children die of viper-poisoning ? 

“ But we could keep to the open glade, Louis? ” 

The open glade, Roque affirmed, was precisely the spot for 
vipers to congregate. Was not the one which they had found 
to-day in the open road? Vipers love warmth, and when with 
sundown the warmth begins to evaporate from the earth, they 
leave their hiding-places to seek the open ground where the 
sunshine has lain the longest. The glade, at this hour, was no 
doubt pullulating with vipers. They had far better finish the 
evening indoors, or—this suggestion being received with derision 
—if they must walk, they would walk a short distance along the 
high road. They would repeat the walk they had taken last 
night. That was much the safest and pleasantest thing they 
could do. 

The salient point of Madame Roque’s character was its 
uncertainty. When you had every reason to anticipate a long 
and stormy opposition, she suddenly met your wishes with 
a sweetness and completeness that was perfectly paralysing. 

Now she merely shrugged her shoulders, wrinkled up her nose, 
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and threw out her hands in an appeal to heaven and to her sister- 
in-law. 

“What is going to become of me,” she asked the latter, “now 
that Louis has added vipers to his already formidable list of fears 
—to dogs, tramps, precipices, and wet feet? We might as well 
return to Paris at once——” 

Her speech was cut in two by a pious ejaculation from Roque. 
“ Bon Dieu, if that were possible ! ” 

“But you, Nini, who have no tyrant to thwart your innocent 
pleasures at every turn, you go and walk to the end of the glade 
with Monsieur Vest, and I’ll make Louis pay you wne bonne piece 


de cent sous for every viper you see,” 
* * 


* it * 


In spite, however, of so considerable a bribe, West and his 
companion did not go viper-hunting immediately, for it was 
Mademoiselle Nini’s pleasure first to pay her evening visit to 
the memorial monument of the soldiers who fell in 1871. This 
monument stands close behind the inn, the centre of a square, 
low-walled enclosure, with gates upon the high road; it consists 
of the bronze figure of a young foot-soldier leaning upon his 
rifle, and gazing over to where the sweeps of shining river flow 
down to him from the Paris which he will never see again. 
Carved upon the pedestal are the names of the French lads of 
this regiment or of that, whose mutilated bodies were buricd 
together at this spot. 

West, holding his hat in his hand, stood by Nini’s side, while 
she read down the list. 

“You see, they’re all plebeian names,” she commented. “They 
were ail mere little prows-pious, pathetic little peasant figures of 
the line. But they are not forgotten.” 

Hung on the base of the monument, round the walls of the 
enclosure, were immense wreaths of immortelles, and shields 
and trophies of coloured beads worked upon wire. Every trophy 
and every wreath bore an inscription naming the particular 
patriotic league or other source from whence it came, and the 
date. Some of these dates were of the current year. 

“No; they will be remembered, no doubt, until the next 
war,” said West, “and meantime the glass-bead-atrocity-monger 
flourishes.” 

“Oh, they’re not beautiful,” she admitted, “but what would 
you have? One must be practical, and beads keep clean, and 
stand exposare better than anything else.” 

A sight beautiful as it was evanescent was that which met 
their eyes as they came out of the enclosure, and turned back to 

222 
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the inn. Straight before them stretched the road to Molineaux, 
a road all amber light and ultramarine shadow in the daytime, 
now become one grey uniformity in the dusk. The trees on either 
side massed themselves together in a soft, mysterious darkness, 
drew away with the receding road, seemed to diminish in height, to 
coalesce at last into a point in the obscure distance, thus forming 
an immense low-toned V upon the evening sky. But the sky 
which filled in this V, which mounted to marvellous heights above 
it, was of the most unutterable blue; a blue which pulsated up 
from deep violet-blae at the V’s base, to an ethereal cerulean 
blue above the tops of the foremost trees. And as though this 
were not enchantment enough for the seeing eye, arching over 
the road from side to side, lacing, as it were the tree-tops 
together, floated filmy ribbons of cloud of the intensest, the 
purest rose. 

“Heavens! How beautiful, how beautiful!” cried Nini. “It 
is beautiful to the point of pain.” 

They walked a little way down the road, entering the forest 
by a path on the right. 

West made a laughing allusion to Roque’s fears. 

“Louis never used to be nervous,” she said apologetically. 
“Tt’s only since his marriage that he has developed nerves. As 
a young man he didn’t know their meaning. When I remember 
the things which he andI did at Dieppe! The crazy boats we 
sailed in, the breakneck cliffs we climbed, our long, solitary 
rambles! Why, I know the country from Ste. Marguerite to 
Puy as well as I know my pocket.” 

West was glad of her reference to Dieppe. He wanted to talk 
with her of those days, and hitherto he had found no chance for 
intimate conversation. He had begun to wonder whether family 
claims would not keep her as far from him in the present as 
they had done in the past, and he blessed the episode of the 
viper and Roque’s fears. 

“We've all changed since the days at Dieppe,” he began, and 
she looked at him with a smile. 

“Yes, indeed! You found me quite unrecognisable! ” 

“ Ah, that is because of the way you do your hair. You used 
to wear it turned back. I remember that it grew from five 
distinct points round your forehead, which pleased me very 
much.” 

“ And now I wear it over my ears in Caudeaux, a fashion which, 
at my age, I ought perhaps to know better than to follow, for it 
adds ten years to the faces of even the very young. But you 
know what slaves we are to fashion in Paris.” 
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The evening touched that most exquisite moment of conflicting 
claims, when the dying fires of sunset still smoulder in the 
western sky, while the moon rises in the cool east, and night 
stands hesitating where to find a foothold. Timidly she blurrs 
an outline here, steals away a colour there, until the distance is 
faint with mystery, and the trees close at hand have lost every 
vestige of green. They turn grey, violet, purple, they become 
every ineffable colour but green. 

The curious note of the night-jar travelled across the silence, 
and West asked for the bird’s name in French, and added it to 
his repertory with satisfaction. But this was only a momentary 
interlude. When they walked on he returned to the subject 
which engrossed his thoughts. 

“T wonder,” said he, “if you ever guessed how desperately I 
desired to make your acquaintance at Dieppe? I don’t think I 
ever desired anything quite so much in my life, and the very 
intensity of the desire deprived me of the means of fulfilling it.” 

“You never, certainly, took a step towards its fulfilment! To 
that, at least, I can swear.” 

“You laugh? You don’t believeme? But it’s true, neverthe- 
less. I was hopelessly shy. You were with your own people, 
you were always surrounded by friends. Ah, that social body- 
guard which always encompassed you! I could easier have faced 
an army than have made you any advances beneath its observing 
eyes. I was very miserable. If only something had occurred! 
I wasted hours in day-dreaming of the chances which might 
occur. The hotel, for instance, should take fire, and I rush to 
your room and save you single-handed; when bathing, a wave 
should carry you out of your depth, and I swim to your assistance ; 
when crossing the Grande Rue a runaway horse should menace 
you, and I arrive on the scene just in time to stop him.” 

“Yet, unfortunately, the hotel people were careful, and I only 
bathed in calm weather, and there were no runaway horses that 
year in Dieppe. Oh, you had no luck!” 

“T had the luck of sitting opposite to you twice a day, of 
hearing you speak, of seeing you smile. And although I de- 
scribed myself just now as being very miserable, I was really very 
happy too. For—the truth shall get itself spoken at last—I was 
tremendously in love with you, mademoiselle!” 

Though he was not in love now—and how could he be since 
Nini no longer existed ?—he was always deeply interested in the 
boy who had loved her. It was a pleasure to talk to Nini’s 
successor about that boy, to discover how far, if at all, his burning, 
inarticulate passion had been divined by her. 
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“<Tn love,’” she repeated, musingly. “I like that English 
phrase, it’s so descriptive.” 

“ And it’s so true. You really are ‘in’ love, for the time being, 
you're immersed in it, you’re lost in it. You become unconscious 
of time and space; external circumstances have no meaning for 
you. You fancy yourself very miserable, and you are really 
happier than at any other moment of your career.” 

“Go on!” encouraged Mademoiselle Nini. “Tell me some 
more concerning this paradoxical passion. How many times 
have you experienced it since?” 

“You can only be in love once, my dear lady, and that’s just 
the trouble of it. For although it’s a morbid condition of mind, 
it is one which you would be very glad to set up again. But 
once you are inoculated with the sweet poison, you become proof 
against the virus of any subsequent attack.” 

“Which sounds very scientific, and very unsatisfactory,” smiled 
his companion. ‘“ However, if you have no more love-stories to 
tell me, tell me some plain, prosaic facts. How do you live in 
that terrible, dark, foggy London of yours? How do you amuse 
yourself? What do you do?” 

“Oh, London isn’t always foggy and dark. Occasionally, in 
June and July wesee the sun for anhour or two. But it’s always 
dull, and we don’t amuse ourselves at all. We work, however, as 
though our lives depended on it, as indeed, in most cases, they 
do. Let me see—I get up every morning at eight, and start for 
business at nine, and when I don’t dine by myself at a restaurant, 
I dine by myself at home. I have most of Saturday and all 
Sunday to loaf in, and six weeks’ holiday out of the fifty-two. 
Every year finds me more vieus gargon than the last.” 

“JT wonder why you have not married?” she asked him. “Are 
not Englishwomen very charming?” 

He gave her the true word, jestingly. “ Don’t you know it’s 
owing to you? I could never get your face out of my mind, and 
IT used my memory of it as a standard of comparison. Whenever 
I thought of a woman as a possible wife I recognised that she 
was not you, andI thought of her no longer. It sounds incredible, 
I’m sure. I can imagine how amazing it must seem to you when 
I look back and see myself as you saw me, a tongue-tied, awkward, 
blushing hobbledehoy who sat bouche bée, and hadn’t the wit to 
make himself agreeable.” 

They had been walking along the broad grassy glade, which 
traverses the forest, and had reached the end of the level portion, 
and the hill’s brow. From this point the path steps precipitously 
down, carrying the forest with it to the valley below, crosses the 
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railway line, and again carrying the forest, climbs the heights 
beyond, where its course is marked by a dark line or furrow 
among the closely-serried tree-tops. 

These far-away tree-tops were now saturated with moonlight, 
and when West and his companion turned back again they met 
the risen moon face to face. The long vistaed avenue stretching 
before them was filled with white light, the ground, the glade 
appeared pale and lucentas water. A dark little blob, lying mid- 
path some distance off, arose, resolved itself into some small quad- 
ruped, and advanced lightly and steadily towards them. At first, 
from its colour, West took it to be a cat, then, during a second, 
for some Liliputian hog; all at once he saw the long ears and 
mild eyes of a hare. At the same instant it saw him, stood still, 
then turned and flashed away among the trees. Again the note 
of the night-jar was heard, this time farther off. It travelled 
along the still air like the whirr of a fairy-spinning-wheel. West 
listened to it while waiting for Nini to speak. 

Then—‘ You certainly used to blush a great deal!” she agreed. 
“But I found that so delightful in you. I remember the first 
evening you came to our hotel just as though it were yesterday. 
I see a very tall, a very fair young man, with eyes like bits of 
blue china. Not the most poetical of similes, perhaps, but that 
is what they suggested to me, they were so excessively blue. 
You were the first Englishman I had ever met, and I was quite 
as much interested in you as you say you were in me. I, too, 
wove day-long romances of which you were the subject, but I was 
the heroine ; my heroism ranging from lending you a handkerchief 
during an attack of nose-bleeding to nursing you triumphantly 
through six weeks of brain-fever. 

She stopped to laugh out at herself and at him. “How 
charming youth is, but how egotistical, how self-engrossed! That 
its own virtues may have the opportunity to shine, it will calmly 
devote its neighbour to any amount of inconvenience and pain. I 
never asked myself how you would like to be condemned to a long 
illness. All I thought of was the pleasure of waiting upon you, 
and your astonishment and gratitude when you should learn who 
had been your nurse. But is it not amusing to think that there 
we sat facing one another during a whole month, each weaving 
similar rosy fancies, and yet never exchanging a word?”. 

“You are serious?” he asked her, coming to a standstill. 
“You really mean that you felt like that?” 

“Oh, you may believe me!” she answered serenely, “I was 
very much in love with you too,” 

Through this serenity her avowal of earlier sentiments seemed 
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deprived of all actuality, of any possible connection with the 
present. But West was preoccupied with the past. 

It was true, then, that Nini, the exquisite young girl of his 
dreams, had cared for him, just as he, the boy, had cared for her. 
Oh, if he could but have known it, if he could but have dared to 
imagine such a thing, he would have easily found the courage to 
speak. But such are Time’s revenges; he gives you all you ask 
for, but he gives it too late. Knowledge came to West too late, 
for Nini was gone irretrievably, the boy existed no more. 

Nini was gone. 

He stopped again, looked earnestly at his companion and 
certified the fact for the hundredth time that the girl was gone. 
Buta beautiful woman lived in her place, a woman more beautiful, 
more interesting, more congenial to the man than any young girl 
could be. 

The impetuous word, the decisive word rushed to his lips—but 
it did not, after all, at that moment, get itself spoken. 

“ Well, well, children!” cried the gay voice of Madame Roque, 
as she advanced to meet them, her head and shoulders wrapped 
up in a fleecy shawl, her long row of tiny, even teeth, flashing out 
on them in the friendliest smile. “How many vipers did you 
see, and how many five franc pieces does Louis owe you?” 

West so far overcame his insular timidity as to take the little 
lady’s hand in his, and kiss it courteously. 

“Tt is I, madame, who am in debt to you,” he said, turning to 
smile at Nini, “and I owe you more than I can hope ever to 
repay.” 
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Further Rambles with an American. 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


AutHor oF ‘THE VICE-CHANCELLOR'’s WARD,’ ETC. 


Cuarrer VIII. 


WE CLIMB SMAILHOLME TOWER. 


“THERE are some folks who ought to be kept at home by force 
for their country’s good,” quoth Mr. Fairfield, when I joined him 
in our own room. 

“T had a turn at him after you had gone.” 

“T heard you; I was listening at the door.” My friend grinned 
as he made this confession. “Your magnanimity when you 
intimated that an apology to the whole room might be dispensed 
with nearly doubled me up.” 

“T burned to avenge you,” Texplained. “I was thinking of what 
I suffered years ago. You know the Invalides in Paris, I suppose?” 

My friend nodded. 

“Do you remember the tomb of Napoleon, there?” 

“Right well; it’s the most impressive thing in Paris.” 

“So everybody thinks. Well, there was several other visitors 
when I was there. We had all taken our hats off. It’s the rule; 
and even if it wasn’t, I think everybody would doit. The place 
is simply overwhelming. Presently a party of English tourists 
filed in. They were a shady lot, but every hat went off, except 
one. An attendant noticed this hat, and whispered something to 
the guide in charge of the party. He whispered something to 
the man with his hat on. ‘What!’ croaked the brute—you know 
the Cockney trick of sticking out the underlip and turning up the 
nose when you want to be offensive. ‘What !—take off my ’at to 
a blankety carcase? Not me!’” 

“T don’t think we shall meet our young friend at the tower,” re- 
marked Mr. Fairfield as we were spinning along on our bicycles that 
morning ; “‘it’s a bit too far off for a young gentleman in a hurry.” 

We were on our way to Sandyknowe, to see the region where 
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Sir Walter spent so much of his early childhood. We bowled 
along famously until we got within half a mile of our destination ; 
but the bye road that led to the farm-house grew somewhat 
villainous as it neared it. I rode warily, but Mr. Fairfield took 
the ruts as he found them. With his enthusiasm fairly ablaze, 
the machine might play cup and ball with him if it would; and 
no groaning of the saddle springs could make him uneasy. 

“This must be the road the child came by,” he exclaimed 
exultingly, as he bumped up to my side; “there’s no other that 
leads to the place. His grandfather lived there; and he went to 
stay with him, because it was hoped that country air would do him 
good. He was only three when he first came, and he was here a 
good deal till he was eight. Now, I’ve no doubt he was 
taken by coach from Edinburgh; and someone from the farm met 
it at a cross road, just as Tom Pinch met the Pecksniffs when 
they came back from London. I daresay the vehicle was only a 
farm cart. Farming folk were simple enough in 1774.” 

“His grandfather would have been a fool to risk anything 
better on this road,” was my comment, 

“We know from the miniature we saw in Edinburgh what he 
was like at six,” he went on, “and we know he was almost a 
cripple when he first came here. He must have been driven along 
this road many a time. I'll be bound he often held the reins 
when he grew a little bigger. You know how important a child 
looks when he’s allowed to drive. Some youngsters are pretty 
free with the whip, too—not out of vice but out of thoughtlessness 
—but I don’t think Walter Scott was ever one of them. It was 
on the farm here, that he got his extraordinary love of animals. 
His great friend amongst the farm servants was the cow-bailie, 
who had charge of the sheep. The man used to carry him astride 
on his shoulder. The child loved to lie about the grass all day 
long in the midst of the flock; and this fellowship gave him an 
affection for sheep and lambs that lasted all his life.” 

Sandyknowe farm stands on the edge of a stretch of broken 
heathland, prodigal of furze and tall thistles, and with the grey 
rock outcropping everywhere. The present house is a substantial 
stone building, sheltered on two sides by trees. The road to the 
waste behind runs between the house and the farm buildings. 
Full in sight, and not a bow-shot distant, is Smailholme tower, 
standing four-square upon a high platform of solid rock. 

On the border of the waste land we left our bicycles to look 
after themselves and continued our way on foot. 

“Just think what a place this must have been to a child!” 
said my friend, as for the twentieth time he checked at a cluster 
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of harebells or a nodding spray of late foxglove. “In his eyes 
it must have seemed as vast as the great globe itself.” 

The next instant Mr. Fairfield was on his knees at the base of a 
huge fragment of rock, which rose moss-grown and weather-stained 
from a peaty hillock, 

“ What are these?” he exclaimed. 

“‘They’re wild pansies.” 

He produced a penknife and did some uprooting with a tender 
hand, 

“Pansies are for thoughts,” said he, putting the plants into his 
cigar case, and filling it up with their native soil. “We must 
hope that these will survive a voyage across the Atlantic. I have 
more than one friend in Chicago who will be glad to get a pansy 
root from the Sandyknowe Crags. Do you remember the story 
about the lightning? The child was lying out here one day 
when a thunderstorm came on. He'd been forgotten ; and when 
his aunt remembered him, and rushed out to bring him home, she 
found him lying on his back, clapping his hands at the lightning, 
and crying out ‘Bonny, bonny!’ at every flash, This tower can’t 
have altered much since Scott was a child. It looks as much a 
work of Nature as the rock itself.” 

To our great joy we found the door unfastened. By the light 
of a match or two we groped our way up the worn stairs, and 
passed out on to the roof. Between us and the farmhouse lay a 
sheet of water, full of reeds and vocal with the cry of wildfowl. 
In the opposite direction, across a long stretch of open country 
intersected by hedges, rose the triple peak of the Eildons. 

“Tt’s a wonderful prospect,” said Mr. Fairfield, as he took a 
bird’s-eye view of the country. “Scott laid the scene of his ‘St. 
John’s Eve’ in this tower. When the Baron of Smailholm cane 
to the lady of the ballad, she was looking out of a window :— 


He passed the court-gate, and he oped the tower-gate, 
And he mounted the narrow stair, 

To the bartizan seat, where, with maids that on her wait. 
He found his lady fair. 

The lady sat in mournful mood; 
Looked over hill and vale; 

Over Tweed’s fair flood, and Mertoun’s wood, 
And all down Teviotdale. 


When Scott was six they gave him a pony no bigger than a 
Newfoundland dog. He had grown robust by then, and the lame leg 
didn’t interfere with his horsemanship, We're told he used to 
frighten his aunt Jenny by cantering over the rough places near 
this tower, And I'll be bound it didn’t prevent him clambering 
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about this roof. When he grew a bigger boy he could climb like 
a wildcat. Ina note to ‘ Redgauntlet,’ he says he used to climb 
the ‘kittle nine-steps’ of the Castle rock. They were so pre- 
carious, that the root of a nettle, which grew within reach of one 
of them, was thought a wonderful help. Even as a man of fifty he 
wasn’t afraid of a bit of climbing. When the preservation of the 
ruins at Melrose was in progress, he wrote to Lord Montague that he 
meant to get on to the roof and see for himself how things were.” 

“T think I should like to see how things look from there,” added 
Mr. Fairfield, pointing to the peak of the tower’s roof; and in 
another minute he had scrambled over the stone slabs and was 
sitting upon it. Though the climb was a short one and was not 
dangerous, it was, for a man of my friend’s age, an enterprise of 
great pith and moment. Fired by his valorous example, I 
followed and seated myself beside him. 

“Scott never lost his interest in this place,” he resumed. “ He 
knew well enough that if he hadn’t lived at Sandyknowe there 
would have been no poems or novels. I suppose he’d have died a 
judge—as it was, he could have done so if he’d chosen. And I 
daresay he’d have lived to be old; but just think of what 
literature would have lost, without his work.” 

“Some modern writers say his novels are too dull for modern 
readers; and as for the poems, they’re too unspeakable to be 
mentioned,” I observed. 

Mr. Fairfield laughed. “It’s the old story—‘some folks like 
parritch, and some folks like paddocks.’ And I daresay the smart 
young gentlemen who sample our novels for us haven’t read much 
of Scott. How can a poor devil, who has to look through a 
mountain of trash every week of his life be expected to read 
anything at all? The mere sight of a printed page must be 
nauseous to him. And yet, how can any intelligent man, no 
matter how young he is, sniff at Scott’s novels? Just take 
‘Ivanhoe,’ for instance. A man can read it all his life; and he'll 
find it as good at eighty as it was at ten. I’ve been reading it, 
man and boy, for more than forty years. There's a curious 
anecdote about it in Payn’s ‘Literary Recollections.’ I’ve got 
the book at the hotel. He and three friends once agreed that 
each should write down on a piece of paper his favourite incident 
in fiction, and two out of the four chose the scene where the 
Disinherited Knight enters the lists at Ashby and strikes Bois 
Guilbert’s shield with the sharp end of his spear.” 

“YT rather think I should have given my vote for something 
Dalgetty says or does,” said I. 

“If ever I come across anyone sniffing at Scott, I comfort 
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myself with a story about Thackeray. He told a brother novelist, 
it wasn’t seemly to speak of Scott as an equal. ‘Such men as you 
or I should take off our hats at the very mention of his name,’ 
was what Thackeray said. And yet, if some critics are to be 
believed, nobody’s read, or deserves to be read nowadays, except 
the popular idol of the moment. But this only means, that those 
who read his masterpieces don’t read Scott, or Thackeray, or 
Dickens, or Fielding, or even Macaulay, for that matter.” 

“T wish Scott and Macaulay had met,” he resumed. “I know 
they were in hostile camps in a sense, for the Kdinburgh and the 
Quarterly men didn’t mix well. But I don’t think that need have 
made any difference with those two.” 

“Perhaps not—before the Reform question grew acute,” I 
admitted. 

“There seems to me to have been something about both of 
them different from other authors. And they seem to me so 
much alike at bottom. They were both men of the world; but 
that’s not all I mean. There was a certain spaciousness about 
their outlook on the world.” 

“That,” said I, “is easily explained; they'd both been through 
the legal mill.” 

“There may be something even in that,” he acquiesced. “I’ve 
often wished they’d met, say at any time between 1823 and 1829. 
Macaulay admired Scott’s writings, but he’d no sympathy with 
certain aspects of his character. ‘That was why he refused to 
review the ‘Life’ in the Edinburgh. Macaulay hadn’t read the 
full ‘ Journa! ;’ so he didn’t know Scott as his friends knew him 
and we know him. I feel sure the two would have hit it of all 
right, if they had met. They were both so full of common-sense 
and so full of fun. I wouldn’t have had them meet at Abbotsford ; 
the outdoor sports and the dogs would have bored Macaulay. 
They would have got on better in Castle Street. I was pleased 
to come across Macaulay in that panorama of Scottish worthies 
on the staircase of the National Portrait Gallery, at Edinburgh. 
I don’t think, by-the-bye, the artist had dressed him quite as 
Trevelyan describes him.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ He went about in new, dark kid gloves, with his fingers only 
halfway down the finger-stalls, and he had an inexhaustible 
succession of embroidered waistcoats. Trevelyan says he used to 
regard them with much complacency. It’s a blessed thing when 
a biographer isn’t afraid to put in a little touch like that. Waist- 
coats were important things fifty or sixty years ago. I’m glad 
we don’t have to bother about them now.” 
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“A month or two before Scott, in his decay, went abroad 
as a last hope of getting well, he came here,” he went on. “He 
made a last visit to many of his favourite spots. There's a 
beautifal bit in Mr. Lang’s book about Lockhart’s description of 
these visits, and certain other things that happened when Sir 
Walter was failing. Mr. Lang says, it surpasses all achievements 
of biography and has no rival except the most exalted poetry. 
He’s right, too. Let’s go back to Dryburgh, and have another 
look at the ruins. It was there the lady of Scott’s ballad ended 
her days. I think we shall find a road.” 

“Scott professed to have always hated cats till he grew oldish,” 
said Mr. Fairfield, in our room that evening, as he put down 
‘Humphrey Clinker,’ and stroked the hotel tabby, who had 
followed him in and was rearing himself up to be petted. “In 
some letter or other which he wrote when he was almost fifty, hoe 
says he used to detest them; and he speaks of his having taken 
to liking them, as a sign that he was growing old. I think he 
only meant he usen’t to care for them in the way in which 
he always loved dogs. Lockhart says that the old tom-cat, Hinse 
of Hinsfeldt, used to sit on the top step of the ladder in the study 
at Castle Street ; and whenever Maida left the room, Hinse used 
to come down from his perch and take Maida’s place by the foot- 
stool, And Washington Irving has a lot to say about the cat he 
saw at Abbotsford. Scott told him a good cat story there, a 
propos of a remark that cats were a mysterious kind of folk, and 
there was more passing in their minds than people knew of. He 
said that some poor man met one night in a lonely place, a funeral 
procession of cats, all in mourning; and the corpse was a cat in a 
coffin covered with a black velvet pall. When he got home, 
he told his wife and children; whereupon his own black cat raised 
himself from his place by the fire and exclained, ‘Then I’m the 
king of the cats,’ and vanished up the chimney.” 

As my companion told this anecdote, he kept his eye on his 
tabby friend. The animal, however, affected to take no interest 
in it. Mr. Fairfield stroked its head as he went on—“I’ma judge 
of cats myself, and I understand something about them. This 
now, is a mouser, and isn’t much given to being petted. He’s 
what Sir Walter would have called ‘a tolerably conversible cat.’ 
I prefer the sleek type myself; but it’s a greater honour to be 
taken up by one of the hunting sort.” 

“T suppose you were thinking of Sir Walter, when you made 
such a fuss over that old dog at Dryburgh, the other day,” 
I said. 

“True, O, king! I thought how he would have received him. 
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He would have called him ‘poor boy,’ and asked after his 
rheumatism. When Maida was very old, Scott used to stroll to 
his quarters at the back of the house, and condole with him upon 
being ‘so very frail’; and when Scott was at Naples in the spring 
before he died, we hear of his talking to a dog of Sir William 
Gell’s; and still later we hear of his telling a big Danish dog at 
Bracciano near Rome, that he was glad to see him, and that he 
had a larger dog at home. ‘I find my dogs’ feet on my knees, I 
hear them whining and seeking me everywhere,’ he wrote in the 
‘Journal,’ when he saw ruin before him, and had to face the 
prospect of giving up Abbotsford; and down to the very end of 
his life we hear about them. When he left home for the last 
time, there were repeated instructions to Laidlaw to be very 
careful of the dogs, and every letter to him from abroad had 
something about them and the poor people. And when Scott 
came home, and the sight of the place brought back a gleam of 
memory to his sick brain, he sobbed and smiled over his dogs 
when they came up and fawned on him.” 

There was a suspicious catch in Mr. Fairfield’s voice when he 
came to this, and he stopped abruptly. 

“Tt wasn’t only dogs or cats he was fond of,” he resumed in 
his usual tone; “it was all dumb animals. A few months before 
he went abroad for the last time, he roused himself, failing 
though he was, and in fear that he was losing his memory, when 
he saw a carter ill-treating a horse. The man was insolent; and 
Sir Walter comforted himself with the reflection that though he 
was powerless in Lanarkshire, in Selkirk, where he was sheriff, 
such a thing wouldn’t happen without punishment. Tennyson 
hit the right nail on the head when he called him a true 
gentleman, heart, blood and bone. It’s a poor verse, but I 
like it :— 

O, great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart, blood and bone, 


I would it had been my lot 
To have seen thee, and heard thee, and known. 


I don’t wonder at any man wishing he'd seen Scott. I’ve often 
wished it myself. It would have been enough to get even a peep 
at him—just a glimpse as he went by with Tom Purdie and the 
dogs.” 

I was tempted to remark that the addition of some thirty years 
to my friend’s age would be a high price to pay for such a 
recollection as this; but he had spoken so wistfully that I turned 
my eye in his direction before mocking him. He was lying back in 
his chair, with one leg thrown loosely over the other, and the cat 
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purring on his knee. Under the gaslight, his grey hair with a 
bit of a wave in it, gleamed almost silvery, as he lay meditating ; 
his hands crossed behind his head, and a look of peculiar gentle- 
ness upon his upturned face. I held my tongue; and the 
thought crossed my mind that, if Scott could have seen him at 
that moment, his heart would have warmed towards the pilgrim 
from Chicago. 

“ By-the-bye,” he said to me, as we were parting for the night, 
“T think I shall venture on that bath to-morrow morning; I 
found out at the barber’s to-day that the shop opens at eight ; 
and the young man’s always there first; the proprietor told 
me 80.” 

I was in my tub next morning when I remembered Mr. Fair- 
field’s parting words. The water was so cold, that the mere 
thought of bathing in the Tweed made my teeth chatter. 
I dressed hastily, and sallied forth to the Weirhill, On warm 
mornings it was our custom to take a stroll before breakfast on 
that high ground; when the weather was less genial we chose 
the passage which skirts the south side of the abbey churchyard. 

Ono my way up the hill, I saw my friend’s figure upon the 
summit. He was standing in a meditative attitude, gazing 
across the river. He turned when he heard my footstep behind 
him. I noticed that his grey jacket was buttoned over a pro- 
tuberance, which indicated the harbourage of some foreign matter. 
I could guess what that bulge meant. 

“You have been quick,” said I. 

“T’ve not been in yet,” he answered placidly. ‘I suppose 
you're quite surprised ? ” 

I was not prepared to tell a lie of that magnitude; so I said 
nothing. 

“T went down to the bank and had a look at it,” he went on, 
«but the grass was too wet. My clothes would have been soaked 
if I’d put them down.” 

“ Why not put your towel under them ?” 

“ How could I dry myself with a wet towel ?” 

Iam no match for Mr. Fairfield at this kind of poker; and the 
gravity with which he asked his question was so. impenetrable 
that I nearly threw up my hand. By an effort, however, I 
managed to keep on. 

“ When I was a boy,” I observed, “ we used to dry ourselves by 
running about.” 

My friend looked down towards the water and took a relishing 
sniff of the morning air. The breeze had a fine edge on it just 
then; it was raw as well as cold. 
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“T never thought of that,” he said drily. “It’s a great pity ! 
This zephyr would have done the business in no time.” 

A mental picture of the good man, careering up and down the 
valley without his clothes, was too much for me. When I laughed 
he laughed too. 

“T hadn’t the courage to venture in,” he said. ‘ When I left 
the hotel, I felt a deal of doubt about it; so I didn’t parade my 
traps,’"—here he patted the region of his bosom—“and when I 
got down to the water I soon made up my mind. I must put this 
bathing into my chest of might-haye-beens.” 


Cuaprer IX. 


WE RAMBLE ABOUT THE RHYMER’S GLEN AND 
FIND THE EILDEN STONE. 


“T reet a malignant satisfaction in the thought that those 
flying tourists can’t get here,” my friend remarked one morning, 
as we strolled along a farm road which, we were assured, led to 
the foot of the Rhymer’s Glen. “So far ag I can make out, no 
one can see it without some walking.” 

“That’s hard on the infirm,” said I, virtuously. ‘Are we on 
the Abbotsford estate yet?” 

“T’m not sure. We're quite close to the glen, and at one time 
Scott owned that; but according to the map in my edition of the 
‘Journal,’ it doesn’t belong to the estate now.” 

“T was wondering if he planted these trees.” 

“T think we may assume he did; they look to me about the 
right age.” 

The day was bright and sunny, but a great deal of rain had 
fallen in the night: and when we came to the glen everything 
was glittering with moisture. No pen can describe the place as 
we saw it that morning, with the beech boughs meeting over- 
head, and with the full song of the burn in our ears, The linked 
sweetness of the Rhymer’s Glen is long drawn out; and no words 
of mine can bring before the eye the beauty that it wears. 

“Every able-bodied person who came to Abbotsford was taken 
through here.” 

Mr. Fairfield said this after we had reached the little bridge 
above the waterfall Woe had not exchanged a word since we 
began the ascent. “I don’t wonder Scott was proud of it. He 
used to tell people that Tweedside was a ‘liveable country.’ 
How he must have laughed to himself over the adjective!” 

“Tf we'd seen nothing else, since we left London, but this glen 
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and the view from the Weirhill, I don’t think we could say we'd 
done amiss,” was my verdict. 

“Washington Irving came here with Scott and the dogs. 
How easy it is to picture Scott on his own land! He wore a 
green jacket and white trousers. Washington Irving said they 
were brown, but that was one of his blunders.” My friend spoke 
of his countryman with some irritation. 

“That was careless of Washington,” said I. 

“They were undoubtedly white,” persisted Mr. Fairfield ; “ and 
they were shortish, and he wore brown spats and shoes. Tom 
Purdie’s rig-out was the same as his master’s. Lady Scott used 
to hand over the things to him when she thought them too 
shabby for Scott. It’s not difficult to fancy Sir Walter stumping 
along these paths with his guests, and telling them the legends 
of the countryside. He knew all the ballads too; and he loved 
to repeat scraps of them. He used to laugh at himself for it. 
‘If you like a walk, I will bestow my tediousness on you at such- 
and-such an hour,’ was his form of invitation to a guest. I don’t 
think he ever recited a line of his own.” 

“That was a very excellent thing.” I said this with a 
recollection of our first night in Edinburgh in my mind; and I 
spoke with great conviction. 

“True! I confess I shuddered more than once when I read 
Tennyson’s ‘ Life.’ He seems to have been very ready to oblige 
with readings from his own works. Just fancy having to sit out 
the whole of ‘Maud,’ or the ‘Ode on the Duke of Wellington!’ 
It would have given me the fidgets.” 

“Those green jackets must have been almost universal for 
country wear at one time,” he went on. ‘“ We read that it used 
to be thought something of a distinction for a man to wear one 
in court, under his gown, if he was going to leave Edinburgh 
when the court rose, It showed he was a laird as well as a 
lawyer. Scott was ono of the last to exercise the privilege. He 
seems to have worn that jacket even in London. When he called 
at Charles Mathews’ house in Lisle Street, Leicester Square, to 
ack him io lunch with Lord Byron, Mrs. Mathews was surprised 
to cee him wearing a dark green coatee, single-breasted, some- 
thing like a squire’s hunting jacket. She says, too, he insisted 
on walking away in pouring rein. He refused an umbyella, and 
he told her ho never considered any sori of weather an 
impediment to his moving about without any incumbranex, I’m 
afraid the habit had something to do with the terrible rhenmatism 
which he mentions in the ‘ Journal,’ ” 


“ Whero are wo going noxst?” IT sckad 
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“There's a heath or something of the sort at the top of the 
glen. I want to see that, for it was there Scott told Captain 
Basil Hall about Thomas tho Rhymer, before he took him down 
the glen. And thea, I think, we might try and get a look at 
Chiefswood, where Lockhart and his wife set up housekeeping. 
As we skirted Huntly Buro on the way here we must have been 
near it. Wecan ask the way at the cottage we passed on the 
right.” 

We found the open ground at the top of the glen, and made 
our way through a field or two until we came to what was 
evidently the boundary of extensive preserves. Mr. Fairfield 
peered over the fence upon the well-timbered land on the other 
side. 

“ Abbotsford, I feel sure,” he said. “ Part of those young 
plantations he took such a pride in. He seems to have been as 
good at planting as he was at writing.” 

“Chiefswood is on the estate,’ he explained, after we had 
retraced our steps through the glen, and had made inquiry as to 
our direction, “‘and so’s Huntly Burn, where the Fergussons lived 
in Sir Walter’s time. That's a good big house, I fancy; but 
Chiefswood’s quite a little place. So far as I can make out, we 
can’t go far wrong if we follow this burn. These paths have a 
mighty private look about them; but I asked that man most 
particularly if we had a right to come this way; and he 
said, yes.” 

We were following the burn as he spoke. The way certainly 
looked like a path through a shrubbery; and a moment later we 
saw in front of us a three-gabled cottage standing in a garden. 
The house had a porch, and was overhung with creepers; and it 
stood on the other side of the green lawn, upon which our 
pathway opened. We both stole back, round a turn, and peered 
out, There was a lady watering flowers under the windows. It 
was manifest that we had almost burst into Chiefswood from the 
back, 

“She hasn’t seen us,” said Mr. Fairfield, with a great air of 
relief; and he turned to retrace his steps. 

“We really are not to blame,” I urged. “Don’t you think we 
might explain matters and ask to be let out at the front? 
Melrose must be quite close ahead, and it’s a long way, if we 
go back,” 

“No,” he said morosely, “I don’t suppose she’d believe a word 
of it. There’s nothing too outrageous for some tonrisis. She'd 
think we'd done it on purpose. And I wouldn’t force my way on 
to that lawn of all places in the world,” he added. 

dA 2 
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He spoke with so much conviction that I did not attempt to 
argue the matter; but, a little later, I prevailed on him to take 
a side path which, in the end, landed us in a road not far from 
the entrance to the house. I confess we had to skirt a field of 
oats, and climb over a fence; but in all truth I can declare that, 
though trespass was committed no injury was done to anything 
except my friend’s raiment. He looked more than a little 
dishevelled by the time we were once more in the highway. 
Mr. James ©. Fairfield, of Chicago, is not an agricultural 
character; and in his excessive anxiety to avoid injury to a 
single Abbotsford oat, he had pressed rather more closely into 
the hedge than was good for his wearing apparel. 

“T’ye been thinking about that lawn ever since we left the 
glen,” he explained after lunch. “ Lockhart and Sophia Scott 
were quite a young couple. She was Scott’s favourite child and 
he loved Lockhart. It was a great happiness to him to be able 
to establish them quite near him. She was dead before the 
‘Life’ was published; and when Lockhart wrote about that 
cottage he laid his heart bare. He doesn’t do it again through- 
out the whole book. I think Mr. Lang says so. I’ve been 
re-reading it since we came back. When the old porch at 
Abbotsford was pulled down, Sir Walter with his own hands 
planted some of the creepers from it about a porch at Chiefswood, 
that had been specially erected for their reception. I wonder if 
that’s the porch we saw. If you don’t mind I'll read you a few 
passages from Lockhart about that garden we stepped into—they 
used to dine on that lawn. This is what he says about 
Chiefswood :— 


Sard 


( 


There my wife and I spent this summer and autumn of 1821—the 
first of several seasons, which will ever dwell on my memory as the 
happiest of my life. We were near enough Abbotsford to partake as 
often as we liked of its brilliant society; yet could do so without being 
exposed to the worry and exhaustion of spirit which the daily reception 
of new comers entailed upon all the family except Sir Walter himself. 
But, in truth, even he was not always proof against the annoyances con- 
nected with such a style of open-house-keeping. ... When sore beset at 
home in this way, he would every now and then discover that he had some 
very particular business to attend to on an outlying part of his estate, 
and craving the indulgence of his guests over-night, appear at the cabin 
in the glen before its inhabitants were astir in the morning. The clatter 
of Sibyl Grey’s hoofs, the yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his own 
joyous shont of reveillée under our windows, were the signal that he had 
burst his toils and meant for that day to ‘take his ease in his inn.’ On 
descending, he was to be found seated with all his dogs and ours about 
him, under a spreading ash that overshadowed half the bank between the 
cottage and tie brook, pointing the edge of his woodman’s axe for him. 
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self, and listening to Tom Purdie’s lecture touching the plantation that 
most needed thinning. After breakfast, he would take possession of a 
dressing-room upstairs, and write a chapter of ‘The Pirate’; . . . when- 
ever the weather was sufficiently genial, he voted for dining out of doors 
altogether, which at once got rid of the inconvenience of very small 
rooms, and made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to help the ladies, 
so that the paucity of servants went for nothing.... When circum- 
stances permitted, he usually spent one evening at least in the week at 
our little cottage; and almost as frequently he did the like with the 
Fergussons, to whose table he could bring chance visitors, when he 
pleased, with equal freedom as to his daughter’s. Indeed it seemed to 
be much a matter of chance, any fine day when there had been no 
alarming invasion of the Southron, whether the three families (which, in 
fact, made but one) should dine at Abbotsford, at Huntly Burn, or at 
Chiefswood; and at none of them was the party considered quite com- 
plete, unless it included also Mr. Laidlaw. Death has laid a heavy hand 
upon that circle—as happy a circle I believe as ever met. Bright eyes 
now closed in dust, gay voices for ever silenced, seem to haunt me as I 
write. With three exceptions, they are all gone. Even since the [fourth] 
of these volumes was finished, she whom I may now sadly record as, next 
to Sir Walter himself, the chief ornament and delight at all those simple 
meetings—she to whose love I owed my place in them—Scott’s eldest 
daughter, the one of all his children who in countenance, mind, and 
manners, most resembled himself, and who indeed was as like him in all 
things as a gentle innocent woman can ever be to a great man deeply 
tried and skilled in the struggles and perplexities of active life—she, too, 
is no more. And in the very hour that saw her laid in her grave, the 
only other female survivor, her dearest friend Margaret Fergusson, 
breathed her last also.—But enough—and more than I intended—I must 
resume the story of Abbotsford.” 


“We must find the Eildon Stone,” said my friend that 
afternoon, “It’s on the road to St. Boswells, We must havo 
passed it two or three times. The tree that once stood by it has 
vanished. That’s not wonderful, if Thomas used to stand under 
it, when he had a bit of prophesy to let loose upon the 
neighbourhood. And the Bogle Burn’s quite near. That was 
where Thomas was lying when he was carried off by the Faery 
Queen. Till I came into these parts I always supposed, the 
stone and the burn were both in the Rhymer’s Glen. I’m afraid 
Washington Irving was to blame for that.” 

I was turning over a guide book as he spoke, and something in 
it caught my eye. 

“Suppose we hunt up the stone before dinner,” I suggested ; 
“and how wquld it do to go to Dumfries to-morrow? It’s not 
very far.” 

“Why on earth should we go there?” 

“You wouldn’t like to miss ‘Burns’ howff.’ ” 

Mr. Fairfield smiled. ‘Is there only one?” he asked. 
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‘Tt would seem so from this. Listen :— 


@ narrow passage, under a globe on the left introduces us to the Globe 
Hotel (‘Burns’s Howff’). Here it was that Burns foregathered with his 
friends, and his chair, boxed up to save it from the depredations of 
pilfering and scribbling tourists, occupies its old place in the nook 
which he made his own.” 


My friend stretched out his hand for the book and read the 
passage for himself. When he spoke, I fancied those happy days 
at Chiefswood were in his mind. 

“That was the last of his styes, I suppose. Well, well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes! Now, if I were a worshipper of 
Robert Burns, I should give that nook of his a wide berth. But 
some folks wouldn’t rest till they’d seen Swift’s strait waist- 
coat ;—if there were such a thing in existence.” 

“T don’t suppose many of the visitors see any difference 
between Burns’ seat in that tavern, and Sir Walter’s chair at 
Abbotsford,” I remarked. 

“T daresay not—to them it’s where a great man sat; and it’s 
nothing more. They don’t know of the bestial degradation of 
those Jast years. Lockhart drew a veil over tho last part of 
Burns’ life; but we’ve been told all about it since.” 

The road to St. Boswells was easily found; but though we 
scrutinised both sides of it with careful eyes, we could see no sign 
of either stone or burn. Not far from Newton St. Boswells, we 
came upon some children in charge of two nurses and a 
governess. 

My friend’s inquiry of the nurse, who walked at the tail of the 
party, was met by a curt “I don’t know,” delivered in a tone 
which seemed to suggest, that to ask her for such a thing as the 
Eildon Stone was almost an indignity. The governess, who was 
pretty and of pleasant manners, made amends for this rebuff by 
assuring us that at one time there had been a stone and a tree 
near it; but both had long since disappeared. 

“They’re English, and don’t know the country,” I suggested, 
when we had got past them; “the stone must be here some- 
where,” 

“There must be the burn, anyway,” said Mr. Fairfield; “I 
wonder if that child can tell us anything.” We were on the 
verge of the township by this time, and the child referred to was 
a little country boy playing with a top. 

“Do you know the Bogle burn?” asked my friend. 

6 Na,” 

“Not the Boglo burn?” Mr. Fairfield spoke gently, but 
doubtingly. 
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“The Boglebu’n ?” repeated the urchin, as he stared up at the 
questioner with his head on one side and his brow furrowed. 
“Na——Ye mean the Boggle bur-r-rn,” he cried out, as a 
sudden inspiration came fo him. He could not have been more 
than eight years old; but the contempt in his voice was 
unmistakable. 

“That's it!” 

“Tt’s over the top of the hill.” This meant a rise in the road 
that we had just descended. 

“But we've come that way, and woe didn’t see it.” Mr. Fair- 
field spoke almost piteously. 

There was no surprise in the child’s face and he answered 
nothing. But the stare that he fixed upon my friend’s pince-nez 
spoke for itself; ‘“ You ought to have a dog and string,” was what 
it said. 

“Tt doesn’t run across the road?” 

“ Tt does!” 

Delivered as that child delivered them, the two words were a 
direct impeachment of my friend’s veracity. The poor man 
turned to me in despair. He had meant to put a question; and 
in return had received a knockdown blow from a mite, who stood 
confronting him erect and firm, with a look of rebuke upon his 
chubby countenance. 

“Tt roons across in a pipe,” asserted the imp, by way of driving 
his reproof home. 

“That lad ought to be made a church officer,” was Mr. Fair- 
field’s comment, as we retraced our steps. “He had his head 
screwed on the right way; but if the Covenanters were like him, 
I don’t wonder eighteen thousand of them were slaughtered.” 

“This must be it,” he exclaimed, when at length we found, on 
the right hand side of tke road, a scrap of stone wall with a tiny 
stream running through a channel under it. “I don’t wonder we 
missed it, But where on earth is the stone?” 

“ Perhaps this isn’t the burn at all,’ I suggested. The shades 
of evening were beginning to fall, and I was growing weary. 
“ Hadn’t we better give it up?” 

My indefatigable friend had produced a guide book from his 
pocket, and was poring over it in the failing light. 

“Tt says the stone is on the road to St. Boswells. I mean to 
find it. I know it’s near the burn; though this fool of a map 
marks that as running through the Rhymer’s Glen. That’s the 
way guide books are compiled. I wish I had the jackass here,” 
he added viciously. 

“ He’s only fallen into Washington Irving’s mistake.” 
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“ Washington Irving was at least consistent in his mendacity,” 
snapped my companion. “He put the stone and the burn and 
the glen all together. Here’s another child; I'll ask her.” 

“ Perhaps she won’t understand you.” 

“She shall!” He spoke with savage energy as he turned 
towards a girl in a pinafore, who was watching us from the 
middle of the road. The little maid and I had exchanged friendly 
smiles before he noticed her. 

As my friend paused, to frame a question that could not be 
misunderstood, the bit lassie looked up into his face with a smile 
that seemed to bid him not be afraid of her. She was a pretty 
picture as she stood, demure and yellow-haired, with that sweet 
confidence in her aspect. An answering smile, half whimsical 
and half paternal, was on the tall stranger’s lips, as, with a polite 
hand hovering in the region of his hat brim, he addressed her in 
honeyed accents— 

“Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks! bonnie lassie! Is yon the 
Boggle Bur-r-r-r-r-run ?” 

There were no cross purposes this time; we were speedily 
assured that the burn was running under our feet, and the stone 
was a little way ahead of us, on the left hand side of the road. 
And more than this—it had a road-mark on it. 

Sure enough, there it lay under the very shadow of the Eildons ; 
a mossy fragment of rock, deep-sunk in the bank, with a flat top, 
bearing the impress of the broad arrow. 

“Do you remember Hester?” asked Mr. Fairfield, as we 
turned our faces towards Melrose, “That child was like her; 
grown a little older :— 

Hester stands on the garden plot, 
Swinging her bonnet, and all forgot; 
Croons to Tippo, who heeds her not, 
Spread in the sunshine and lazy— 
Three-year old in the garden there, 
Dove-eyed innocence, quaintly fair ; 
Snow-white pinafore, golden hair— 
Mother’s own wee, white daisy.” 


Cuapter X, 
BY THB TOLL-HOUSE ON THE SELKIRK ROAD. 


Tux first part of the way to Abbotsford lies along the road by 
which we came into Melrose from Galashiels. For more than an 
hour before we started on this pilgrimage, Mr. Fairfield had pored 
over his memoranda, and made frequent reference to the ten 
volumes of Lockhart which were spread out before him. 
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He was in a brown study before we were clear of Melrose, and 
the stoop in his walk, and the hands loosely clasped behind him, 
warned me that he was in no mood for conversation. We had 
almost reached the fork in the road, hard by Melrose bridge, when 
he broke the silence. 

“I suppose you’ve been reading up Abbotsford in the guide- 
books,” said he. 

“No,” I answered; “I relied upon your telling me about it.” 

He stopped dead for a moment, and looked hard at me. I had 
spoken without malice, and I met his gaze without concern. 

“Tm afraid I’m very tedious sometimes,” he said apologetically. 

“Not to me, Fairfield. ‘I was quite serious when I said that. 
If I found you tedious, I shouldn’t be so ready to place myself in 
your clutches. I’m a free agent.” 

“There's something in that,” he answered laughing. 

“We might rest a bit on this rail,” he suggested, when we came 
to the finger-post. “I want to have another look at one or two 
things.” 

“That cottage with the garden used to be a toll-house,” he 
said, as he began to turn over his sheaf of memoranda, “I’ve no 
doubt the carriage did cross the river yonder, when they brought 
Scott home; the arches of the bridge are new, but the approaches 
are very ancient. He wasn’t very happy when he was abroad. I 
don’t think he knew how ill he was; there was softening of the 
brain going on, you know. It was home-sickness that troubled 
him. He wanted to be back here—‘ my own Tweedside,’ he called 
it. He was in loving hands all the time. His son Walter and his 
daughter Anne left England with him. Walter had to leave 
when they got to Naples; but the younger son, Charles, joined 
them there, and came to England with them. And there was that 
good man Nicolson; and I think there was a maid aswell. He 
made a short stay at Rome; but when he left there, he was so 
impatient to get home that he wanted to travel day and night. 
At Nimeguen he had a stroke of apoplexy and paralysis; a much 
more severe one than he had had before; and they brought him 
to London barely conscious. He lay there for nearly a month, 
sometimes better and sometimes worse; but whenever he was at 
all himself he was eager to be taken home. They let him have 
his way at last. They took him by steamer to Newhaven, 
and stayed for two nights in Edinburgh. They started for 
Abbotsford very early inthe morning. He had to be carried to 
his bed in the carriage. He had been slung from the steamer 
quite unconscious, end he was just the same that morning, till 
thoy got near Galashiels —that was over thirty miles from 
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Edinburgh—but then he began to look about him. I’d rather tell 
you what followed in Lockhart’s own words,” my friend went on, 
as he turned over his bundle of notes in search of the memorandum 
he wanted—“ here it is: 


But as we descended the vale of the Gala he began to gaze about him, 
and by degrees it was obvious that he was recognising the features of that 
familiar landscape. Presently he murmured a name or two—“ Gala Water, 
surely—Buckholm—Torwoodlee.” As we rounded the hill at Ladhope, 
and the outline of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly excited, 
and when, turning himself on the couch his eye caught at length his own 
towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with a cry of delight. The 
river being in flood, we had to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge; 
and during the time this occupied, his woods and house being within 
prospect, it required occasionally both Dr. Watson’s strength and mine, 
in addition to Nicolson’s, to keep him in the carriage. After passing the 
bridge, the road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and he 
relapsed into his stupor; but on gaining the bank immediately above it 
his excitement became again ungovernable.” 


Mr. Fairfield replaced the note from which he had been reading, 
and we both meditated for awhile in silence. 

“Tf any one had been sitting here that morning, he could 
almost have touched the carriage as it came round there,” said my 
companion at length, pointing to the toll-house. “It must have 
been a sizeable vehicle, like the one Dickens took to Italy ; and it 
must have been shut up that day. It was big enough to hold a 
bed; and besides Scott, there was Lockhart and his wife, and 
Anne Scott, and Cadel the publisher, and a Dr. Watson and 
Nicolson. There must have been a mountain of luggage too. 
They must have had four post-horees and a postilion. They’d be 
coming slowly towards the turn; for there was the toll to be paid. 
Nicolson would have that ready. Then the gate on that side, and 
the gate on the other side, would fly open; the postilion would 
crack his whip, and in another instant the whole concern would 
vanish round that curve on the left. I wonder if they’ve still got 
the carriage at Abbotsford.” 

“Perhaps you'll like to see what Lockhart says about his 
arrival there,” he went on, as he picked out another scrap of 
manuscript. ‘ You can read this for yourself.” 

There were only six or seven lines of his clear minute 
handwriting on the paper that he handed to me. The matter was 
as follows: 


Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted us in lifting him 
into the dining-room, where his bed had been prepared. He sat bewildered 
for a few moments, and then resting his eye on Laidlaw, said—“ Ha! 
Willie Laidlaw! O man, how often have I thought of you!” By this 
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time his dogs had assembled about his chair—they began to fawn upon 
him and lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, 
until sleep oppressed him. 


“He seemed better for a few days,” said Mr. Fairfield as he 
absently tapped the sheaf of notes with his pince nez. “ Lockhart 
and Willie Laidlaw wheeled him about the garden and the ground- 
floor rooms ina chair. It almost seemed possible that the joy 
and relief of being home again might work a cure. One morning 
he asked to be wheeled into the library that he might look down 
upon the Tweed. Lockhart read the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John to him there,” 

“Isn’t there some incident of his dropping his pen?” I asked. 
“Tm sure I’ve seen it referred to in one of your books as the 
most pathetic thing in literary history.” 

“That was in the study a day or two later. My notes are mado 


out according to rooms, and I’ve got one on that. It’s only a copy 
of Lockhart.” 


I took from him another fragment of manuscript and read it to 
myself: 


On Monday he remained in bed, and seemed extremely feeble; but 
after breakfast on Tuesday the 17th he appeared revived somewhat, and 
was again wheeled about on the turf. Presently he fell asleep in his 
chair, and after dozing for perhaps half an hour, started awake, and 
shaking the plaids we had put about him from off his shoulders, said— 
“This is sad idleness. I shall forget what I have been thinking of if I 
don’t set it down now. Take me into my own room and fetch the keys of 
my desk.” He repeated this so earnestly that we could not refuse; his 
daughters went into his study, opened his writing-desk, and laid paper 
and pens in the usual order, and I then moved him through the hall and 
into the spot where he had always been accustomed to work. When the 
chair was placed at the desk, and he found himself in the old position, he 
smiled and thanked us, and said—* Now give me my pen, and leave me for 
a little to myself.” Sophia put the pen into his hand, and he endeavoured 
to close his fingers upon it, but they refused their office—it dropped on 
the paper. He sank back among his pillows, silent tears rolling down his 
cheeks; but composing himself by-and-by, motioned to me to wheel him 
out of doors again. Laidlaw met us at the porch, and took his turn of 
the chair. Sir Walter, after a little while, again dropt into slumber, 
When he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me—“ Sir Walter has had a little 
repose.” “No, Willie,” said he—‘no repose for Sir Walter but in the 
grave.” The tears again rushed from his eyes. “ Friends,” said he, “ don’t 
let me expose myself—get me to bed—that’s the only place.” 


“Scott lived for rather more than two months after the pen fell 
from his fingers. It was James Payn who called it the most 
pathetic incident in the annals of literature; and hoe says that a 
famous writer to whom he spoke of it—he doesn’t give the name, 
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but I think it was Thackeray—met him with—‘ For God’s sake 
don’t talk of it: it is what we must all come to.’” 

We had resumed our journey by this time; and as my friend 
said this, we were passing the curve in the Selkirk road, round 
which he had seemed to watch Scott’s carriage disappear. Not 
another word did he utter until we had reached Abbotsford, and 
had made our way to a small reception room in the basement, 
where a tribe of pilgrims was already in waiting to be shown over 
the house. 


CHaprer XI, 
ABBOTSFORD HOUSE. 


‘Way, there’s old Braxy!” said my friend with great animation. 
He had been cruising about the little room and examining the 
pictures. Sure enough, there was an engraving of the Parliament 
Hall picture, fatuously benevolent as the original; and near it 
hung a portrait of Lord President Dundas. 

“TI wonder if these two were in the old man’s office. They’re 
just the sort of thing he would have.” Mr. Fairfield was making 
a furtive memorandum on his shirt-cuff, as he said this. ° 

When we and the other pilgrims moved off, it was under the 
charge of a guide of the gentler sex ; and the first room to which 
she took us was the study. Its dimensions are not striking; but 
it is light and lofty, and the window looks out upon an enclosure 
of green turf and flower-beds. Fortunately for us, the party of 
visitors was a large one; and our guide’s exposition, and the 
fire of question and answer that it provoked, gave us ample time 
to look about for ourselves. I can remember that the room has 
a gallery running round it, and there are many shelves of books ; 
but I confess I can recall nothing else very clearly, except the 
desk and the large armchair drawn up to it. As soon as one 
catches sight of these objects, and a picture of that heart-breaking 
incident of the pen flashes on the inward eye, it is not easy to 
devote one’s attention to details. Perhaps it was in this room that 
Mr. Fairfield drew my attention to a carved chair ‘standing in a 
corner, and told me it was made of wood that had formed part 
of the house in which Wallace was betrayed, and was mentioned 
in Lockhart. 

“Tt’s not a big room,” murmured Mr. Fairfield in my ear, as 
we stood on the outskirts of the little crowd, “but he chose it 
because it was the only one of the sitting-rooms that had a south 
aspect. He liked to work in bright sunshine. That green 
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garden outside is where Lockhart and Laidlaw wheeled him 
about. And you see those?” He pointed to the desk and chair ; 
and there was a note of awe in his whisper. 

“He was fond of that,” he resumed, pointing to a picture of 
the Canterbury pilgrims over the mantelpiece. “He used to 
draw his visitors’ attention to the young squire’s face. Let us 
have a look at it.” 

A minute or two later, when we had crossed over to the foot 
of the stairway that leads to the gallery, I felt a touch on my 
arm, and I saw that Mr. Fairfield was pointing to some books on 
the shelves near us. They were volumes of the Moniteur and 
there were many of them. 

“He got them for the ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ I hate the sight of 
them; they wore his eyes out so. Lockhart used to find him 
here, stooping over them with his spectacles on, and making 
extracts into a little book, that he held in one hand.” 

In a closet which leads out of the study is a bronze cast of 
Scott’s death mask. 

“Poor old chap! Poor old chap!” murmured Mr. Fairfield 
in a choky whisper, as soon as his eyes fell upon it. The feeling 
and reverence of his tone made amends for the familiar character 
of his words; and my own heart echoed the emotion that lay 
behind them. 

The dead face is so tired that nobody can look upon it without 
a gush of pity, and a feeling of thankfulness that at last the man is 
in his grave. We are not moved by the grandeur of its modelling ; 
the appeal it makes is to a larger humanity than that. It is the 
face of a brother man, stretched out too long upon the rack of 
this tough world. The majesty of the forehead, and the dour 
earnestness of the features, tell of Walter Scott the genius; but 
it is in the corners of the mouth that all the pathos lies. In 
them, there is the droop of an infinite weariness, and it makes 
the heart ache. 

*Do you call turret-rooms like that, ‘closets’ in Scotland?” 
asked Mr. Fairfield of our guide, as soon as we were back in the 
study. 

“Yes, that’s what we call them; but Sir Walter used to call 
that one a speak-a-bit. If he wanted to speak privately to some- 
body for a minute or two, and there was anyone else here, he 
could take them in there.” 

My friend shrank from making a note on the spot; but he 
had no intention of intrusting this precious scrap to the sole 
custody of his memory. He took measures to be the last of the 
procession when it moved onward; and casting back a look over 
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my shoulder, I saw him make a hurried jotting with a pencil 
upon his wristband. 

A door leads from the study to a corner of the great library. 
This is a room of noble proportions, oak panelled as to walls and 
ceiling, and with three big windows looking out upon the Tweed. 
Apart from the twenty thousand volumes which it contains, 
there are treasures and curios enough to keep a connoisseur busy 
for weeks. The most prominent object is a gigantic portrait 
that hangs over the mantelpiece. This is the second baronet 
when a young man; and it shows him in his uniform of a cornet 
of hussars, standing by his horse’s head. 

“Tt was here that Lockhart read to him the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John: ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions,’ 
comes in that chapter,” whispered Mr. Fairfield, when we stood in 
the wide recess of the middle window. “He asked to be wheeled 
here, so that he could look at the Tweed. This library must com- 
municate with the great hall; for he was wheeled up and down 
them both. He kept saying: ‘I have seen much; but nothing 
like my ain house—give me one turn more.’ ” 

In ‘that recess is a glass case, containing a number of Sir 
Walter’s curios, supplemented by a few additions made by his 
successors. Among these additions is one of Queen Victoria’s 
chovolate boxes. The guide told us that this had come from 
“ the heir,” who had served in South Africa, and was now with 
his regiment in India, 

In the library Mr. Fairfield was too much engaged in listening 
to the guide to favour me with many whispered communications. 
He had come to Abbotsford with a conviction that he would 
learn more by using his own eyes than by paying heed to what 
the custodian might say; but that little observation about the 
“ speak-a-bit,” had wrought a wonderful change in his opinion ; 
and thenceforth he showed a strong inclination to be in the 
forefront of the party when any exposition was on foot. When 
we were told that the gasolier was the one put up under Sir 
Walter’s:direction, he even ventured upon an observation. 

“ He used to make the gas here, I think.” 

“Yes; it used to be made in a little room under the terrace.” 

“Tt wasn’t.a great success, was it?” 

“No, indeed!” This was said with great decision. 

“Our young-lady guide knows a thing or two,” he whispered 
to me, as soon as opportunity offered. “That about the gas is 
in Lockhart; but that ‘speak-a-bit’ was new to uie. Tl be 
bound she could give one many odd bits of information about the 
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place, if one only had the luck to come on a slack day. 
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The drawing-room is shown next after the library. Here our 
guide mentioned that the paper on the wall came from China 
and was put up when the house was built. 

“He abandoned this room to Lady Scott’s taste,” explained 
Mr. Fairfield in my ear; “but I think that paper was a present 
to him—Lockhart mentions it—and he must have had a hand in 
putting Dryden’s portrait here. The one next it, in the red cap, 
is Hogarth. That, I think, has been moved from the dining- 
room since his time.” 

During our progress through the study, the library and the 
drawing-room, my friend had abstained from consulting any of 
his memoranda, In the armoury, however, the tempiation to 
take just one peep was too strong to be resisted. 

“T’vye got a note about that ; but I can’t remember what it is,” 
he whispered, when the guide was drawing attention to tho 
picture of Muckle-mouthed Meg; and a little later I saw him in 
the background peering into an open pocket-book. The light 
was somewhat dim; and as he stood with the book close to his 
eyes, he looked like some good priest wholly absorbed in the 
study of his breviary. 

Presently he came back, and communicated the result of his 
investigation. 

“When Scott was at Malta, on his way to Naples, he talked 
about that picture to a little party of friends; and long before 
that he showed it to Washington Irving and told him the story. 
When Scott was young he thought of making a ballad out of that 
story. He never did it; but, I daresay you remember, Browning 
did. It’s in that last volume of his.” 

The tour of inspection ends with the entrance hall; the 
dining-room, which was Scoit’s bedroom from the time of his 
return to Abbotsford, down to his death, is not shown to the 
public. Near the doorway giving access to the hall from the 
“little pleasaunce,” is a glass case containing the last clothes 
that he wore before he took to his bed. There is a white beaver 
hat, a bottle-green coat, a striped waistcoat with silver buttons, 
a pair of shepherd’s plaid trousers, a pair of drab gaiters, and a 
pair of shoes. I noticed that the inside of the right shoe was 
raised from the arch of the instep to the heel. I turned to 
Mr. Fairfield to draw his attention to this, but I found he was no 
longer by my side. He was standing at the maiu entrance to the 
hall, and taking a careful and very deliberate survey of the three 
sides within his range of vision. I noticed that tho expression of 
his countenance was somewhat acid. 
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up to him. “I’ve tried ever since we started to keep my 
bearings right, but I’m not sure I’ve succeeded. That’s the 
armoury on the left; and I think the first door on the right of 
the fireplace in front of us must be the drawing-room and the 
other the library. That chair must have been wheeled into this 
hall through the door behind us, and into the library through 
that second door. What the door in the right hand wall is, I’m 
not sure; but it ought to be the study.” 

The correctness of my friend’s surmise was soon verified. 
Within a minute or two the whole party had filed through the 
door in question, and were standing in a lobby from which the 
study door opened. This was the end of the grand tour. 

“T should like to see the place from the other side of the 
river,” said my unwearied fellow-rambler, when we were once 
more upon the Selkirk road; and he spoke with evident longing. 
“ You go straight on past the entrance lodge, and cross the ferry ; 
our guide told me so. It’s a mile or two, I am afraid; but the 
road runs through the estate, and we should see his trees. What 
do you say about lunch ?—can it wait?” 

In the face of such an appeal as this what could a man say ? 
“T should be sorry to miss the view from the opposite bank,” I 
asserted manfully; and the joy that beamed upon my friend's 
countenance almost reconciled me to an indefinite postponement 
of the mid-day meal. 

“ How on earth did you pick up so much knowledge of the 
inside of the house?” I asked. 

“‘There’s a good bit of information about Abbotsford, scattered 
up and down Lockhart ; and in one place he sets out a pretty fall 
description of the house, that appeared in some annual or other 
for 1829, or thereabouts. Allan Cunningham edited it, and I 
suppose he wrote it. It pretends to be written by an American 
visitor. Why on earth the man couldn’t write what he saw, 
without putting it into the mouth of some dummy American, I 
don’t know. Tom-foolery I call it.” 

“T suppose there were plenty of American visitors even in 
Scott’s time.” 

“Plenty! The supply never fell short of the demand.” 
Mr. Fairfield said this with some dryness, but presently he burst 
out laughing. 

“It's too good to keep dark,” he said. “I was thinking of a 
story that Lockhart tells. Two New Englanders called there in 
Scoit’s absence; and on the strength of certain letters of 
introduction, which they spoke of, but didn’t produco, Lady Scott 
entertained them till he cani® back, Thoy had lanch with ker. 
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When he arrived it turned out that they’d come without any 
credentials at all: and he showed them to the door. The cream 
of the joke lay in the fact that they were both rigged out in the 
Macgregor tartan.” 

“Who were they?” 

“The names aren’t given; but I remember one was a lawyer.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“He was a Unitarian minister.” 

“Why were you so discontented in the hall?” I asked. 

“T’m not sure the public ought to see those clothes. I was 
quite prepared for the glass case; for it’s mentioned in one of 
Dickens’s letters. He saw it when he went to Abbotsford, and 
he didn’t like it. He called it a ‘vile glass case.’ When one 
remembers that they’re the clothes Scott wore during those last 
days that Lockhart describes, it seems almost sacrilege to let 
Tom, Dick and Harry stare at them.” 

“What did you think about the death-mask ?” 

' “T can’t make up my mind, but I’ve a sort of impression that, 
if it were mine, I shouldn’t let outsiders see it.” 

“Scott was a public man,” I urged. 

“Yes, to a certain extent he was, but the public never saw him 
look like that. And I'll tell you what weighs with me; when I 
saw that death mask I felt uncomfortable. I think one’s first 
impulse in such matters is often right.” 

“T felt a touch of that myself,” I admitted. 

“Did you ever see anything more dead-tired? I could think 
of nothing but those lines of Milton, that Charles Lamb had in 
his mind when he wrote about his own father :— 


‘How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible! how glad would lay me down 
As in my mother’s lap, there should I rest.’ 


And he looks something more than tired, you know. ‘There’s no 
weakening in the face; no suggestion of second childhood; but 
there’s a something about the mouth that reminded one of a child 
I know out yonder.” As Mr, Fairfield said this, he waved a hand 
westward to indicate that he referred to Chicago. 

“He's a small enemy of the human race, who calls me ‘the old 
man,” he went on. “Nowit made me think of how he looks, 
when he’s been disappointed of something he wants real bad, and 
he’s trying his level best to let on he don’t keer.” 

“Possibly somebody else looks a bit down in the mouth when 
that happens.” I ventured to put this forward; for though I 
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knew little of his domesticities, beyond the fact that he was a 
widower of long standing, he had mentioned this child once 
before; and now his tone and his odd lapse into what was 
presumably the language of small citizens out west, seemed 
almost to invite the inference. 

Grandfather Fairfield kept his own counsel, but his smile was 
so amiably self-conscious, that I hazarded a bolder flight. 

“Yes, sir! When the old man’s foolin’ round out yonder, I 
guess that underlip gets fixed-up, right away.” 

Mr. Feirfield was good enough to reward my effort with a laugh. 
“Not so bad for a first attempt,” he said, encouragingly ; “ with 
a little practice, you'll soon get to playing cymbals at the break- 
fast table. But, underlip or no underlip, he shan’t be brought up 
in that fashion.” 

“When I was in the library,” he resumed, “I spied about for 
the books Sir Walter bought in Naples; but I couldn’t see them. 
He took it into his head to have them bound in vellum. That 
was odd, for blue morocco was what he went in for, in a general 
way. And, by-the-bye, did you notice that portrait over the 
mantelpiece ?” 

“T thought it was an eyesore.” 

“So it is. One wouldn’t have the thing moved, on any 
account ; he put it there and no doubt he thought it beautiful. 
He was proud of the boy, for one thing; and his eye was ac- 
customed to that sort of plumage. I daresay his own yeomanry 
rig-out wasn’t much less astonishing. No, it wouldn’t do to move 
it, but it’s a thousand pities he didn’t hand it over to Lady Scott, 
for the drawing-room. A man doesn’t look like a human being 
when he’s got a waist like a wasp, and there’s a tom-fool hat 
cocked over one eye. He’s no ornament to a library.” 

“His memory is still green on the countryside,” said Mr. Fair- 
field poetically, as we left the ferry behind us. 

“The visitors may have something to do with that,” I hinted. 
“ Diana was well spoken of in Ephesus, as I think I remarked to 
you once before.” 

“T grant all that, but it doesn’t account for the interest the 
people hereabout take in you, when they find you take an interest 
in him.” 

It was the conduct of tho ferryman that had suggested the 
topic. As soon as he found that we wanted to see Abbotsford 
from the bank, he was all alive to help us. Not only did he give 
us most minute directions, while we were in the boat, but after we 
had landed he stood watching us until we were fairly in the right 
way. Once when we hesitated by a swing gate near the railway 
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station, he made the welkin ring in his efforts to keep us from 
straying. 

“Lord Cockburn speaks of the pride the Selkirk people showed 
in his statue there,” my friend continued, as we made our way 
along the lower road that runs by Tweedside. “‘ Have you seen 
oor Sir Walter?’ was the question they used to ask a visitor. I 
hope it’s the same now.” 

“There’s his ‘romance of a house;’ I’m very glad we've been 
able to come here. His trees have grown so well, you can’t get a 
view of it from the other side—at all events when the leaves 
are on.” 

We were standing on Tweed bank, with Abbotsford full in view 
across a shining, dancing river and a long stretch of green upland, 
when my friend said this. 

“People talk of Abbotsford as if it were one of his most 
egregious failures,” said Mr. Fairfield, musingly. “I’m not sure 
that’s right. It’sa pity he ever took to buying land and building, 
for that led to all his troubles, but a good deal of what he worked 
for came to pass. He killed himself trying to pay off the debts ; 
bat paid they were in the long run. And as for the estate, he 
died on it and his descendants have it still. Shakespeare didn’t 
come off nearly so well. Time played havoc with his wishes; 
he hadn’t a descendant living, sixty years after his death, and 
New Place was in the hands of strangers. No, sir! it seems 
to me that, as things go in this world, the Fates have been 
more tender to Sir Walter’s schemes than they are to most 
people’s.” 

“Three generations in the female line,” I hinted. 

“Oh, yes, the baronetcy’s gone; but that doesn’t grieve me. 
I’m not a feudalist. And even Scott, who was, didn’t care much 
about that title. And apart from titles, what can it matter 
whether you trace back through men or women? The other view 
seems to me mere feudal nonsense—mere medieval ignorance 
and prejudice. Lord, what rubbish poor Bozzy wrote about it!” 

“ When Scott died,” said my companion, as, on our way back 
to the road, we halted to take a last look at the big stone house— 
“when Scott died, it was such warm weather, that every one of 
the windows was open. It was just such a September day as this 
is. I can’t make up my mind whether I’m glad or sorry wo 
didn’t see the room he died in.” 

We strolled on the Weirhill that afternoon, and the talk turned 
once again to Abbotsford. 

“T’ve been thinking of that chocolate box,” said my companion. 
“One feel’s inclined to sniff at the other things they’ve put among 
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Sir Walter’s relics, but that box is in its right place. It’s a relic 
after Scott’s own heart.” 

“That occurred to me,” said I. 

“T’ve been thinking of that young man, too— the heir,’ as our 
guide called him. I’m glad he’s a soldier. I’m not one of those 
who look askance at the fighting business; I did a bit of 
soldiering myself when I was a boy. That young man’s got a 
goodly heritage. I’m not thinking of the estate; it’s the blood, 
I mean. There aren’t many of us who wouldn’t feel a bit uppity, 
if they could claim descent from Walter Scott.” 

“Scott of Arbartsfoord,” he went on, and he laid the accent on 
the last syllable and imitated the pronunciation of the country 
folk—“ Scott of Arbartsfoord! Yes, it’s a goodly heritage! I 
never heard of the young man till this morning; but we'll drink 
his health after dinner, for his great-great-grandfather’s sake.” 

From that high ground above the river we watched the sun go 
down behind the western hills. 

“T don’t wonder he was homesick; ‘in the evening a’ comes 
hame,’” said Mr. Fairfield, as he stood with his hat off. “I’m glad 
he was by his own river when he died; and I’m glad he’s buried 
by it. It must run quite close to him as it goes past that red 
cliff at Dryburgh. It was hearing of Goethe’s death that made him 
so eager to leave Naples. ‘He at least died at home—let us to 
Abbotsford,’ was what he said. Can there be anything in the 
whole world more lovely than this valley ? ” 

It seemed almost unearthly-lovely, that September evening. The 
western sky was still aflame, and, elsewhere, the heavens were all 
saffron or pale blue. There was not a breath of air stirring. 
The sun was gone; but over everything there was a mellow 
radiance ; a pensive glory that clothed Eildon like a garment, and 
made the church vane gleam, with the pale gold of a child’s hair, 
The current splashed and bubbled as it passed the dam and 
hurried eastward. Above that line of foam the river was at 
peace. There was no sign of movement in the sheet of crystal 
that lay before us mirroring the heavens. But there was no 
deadness on the water; it glimmered silvery like the scales of a 
fish. The light that never was on sea or land lay on the Tweed 
that evening. 

“No wonder he wished to die here!” It was I who broke the 
silence. 

My friend made no answer. He was gazing at the Eildons 
deep inthought. He turned as I spoke and looked across to the 
hills of Gattonside, where the trees were standing out clear and 
bleck against a skyline that was all saffron. Then his gaze 
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moved up the valley, across the green pastures and the still 
waters to where, beyond the hilltops, there was a burning and a 
shining light. 

“The Land of Beulah lies beyond the Delectable Mountains, ” 
he said, absently. 

The words fell from him one by one; and he drew a deep 
breath after them. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Sir WALTER Scott—Fror ScoTLAND. 


The irritation of impatience . . . returned the moment he found himself on 
the road and seemed to increase hourly . . . A gentleman who lately travelled 
from Rome to the Tyrol, informs me that in the book of guests, kept at one of 
the inns on the road, Sir Walter’s autograph remains as follows—“ Sir Walter 
Scott—for Scotland.” LOCKHART. 


Of what avail the Rhine, the Rhone, 

Venice, or Munich, or Cologne, 

Story or legend—what are these 

To such an one, as only sees 

A valley under Galashiels, 

And cannot hide the woe he feels, 

That aught should hinder or delay 

The whirling of his carriage wheels, 

And fain would travel night and day, 

To grind the weary miles away, 
And bear him home—to Scotland ? 


No thought of her as stern and wild— 
His own grey mother; he her child 
Pining afar, across the gap, 
To lay him down upon her lap, 
And all a-fever to attain, 
That one sure refuge of his pain.— 
To feel beneath a Border sky 
His own sweet, caller air again; 
To hear his river murmur by; 
To see the heather and to die, 

Sir Walter Scott, for Scotland. 


THE END. 
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THERE in yon distant valley, girt with precipitous rock— 
Sisters, awake! | 
There in the twilight valley men meet in the battle-shock— 
Sisters, awake! Sisters, awake! 
Noise of battle is rolling from shadowy glen to glen, 
Clangour of arms, neighing of chargers, clamour of men— 
Gondul! Skogul! Sisters! awake, awake! 


II. 


Swift on our cloud-white steeds, with the wings of the wind, 
Swift as the blast, 
Mailed in our armour of lightning, with dusk hair streaming 
behind, | 
Ride we so fast! 
Odin! Odin! 
Tipped are our spears with the levin, and bright, as we go, 
Flash through the gloom; 
Thunder is under the hooves of our horses, echoing below, 
Boom upon boom! 
Norsemen, exult in it! Southrons, quail at it! 
Quail at your doom! , 
See, in the valley below, furious they fight with the foe— 
Ha! ha!— 
Men of the North, issuing forth, fight with the foe, 
Fight with their Southron foe!— 
Ha! ha! 
Goudul! Skogul! Hildé! Sisters! awake—awake! 
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III. 


Fight ye, men of the North! 
Fight ye, and know no fear! fight—and know we are near, 
Hovering o’er you in mist, with shield and helmet and spear, 
We, the Wish-Maidens of Odin, to him and his warriors dear— 
Odin! Odin!—Odin! Odin! 
Think of the hall of Valhalla, the golden grove of Glasir, 
Where the Einheriar lie, 
Quaffing their flagons of mead, 
They, the chosen of Odin, that dared to battle and die— 
Odin! Odin! 
Where the old Vikings lie, and quaff the sweet-foaming mead, 
And on the deathless flesh of the boar, Sihrimnar, feed, 
And talk of battle and foray and many a valorous deed— 
Think ye, and fight !— 
Where the sweet singer, Bragi, the chosen of God will greet— 
Think ye, and smite !— 
Where ye shall look on Odin, and the wolves that couch at 
[his feet, 
Odin not terrible now, but kindly with smiling brow, 
Waiting to welcome the heroes we bear to his sacred seat— 
Think ye, and smite! 
Smite ye your Southron foe! 
Smite ye, and lay him low! } 
Smite—though ye take your own death in the blow!— 
Smite ye! 


ay. 


Softly—softly—softly we sink, 
Down—down from the gorge’s brink— 

Down through the shades to the valley beneath 
Where low are lying the dead and dying, 

"Mid wrack of armour and sword and sheath. 
Heroes, see! tis we, tis we! 

We, the Wish-Maidens of Odin, that take you now to your rest,— 

We that our chosen heroes seek, 
And take them now to their rest. 
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Look! though ye labour with failing breath, 
Look! though your eyes be glazing in death : 
See, we print our kiss on your cheek; 
Soft on our steeds uplift you, and lay your head on our breast,— | 
Soft in our arms enfold you—and take you now to your rest, | 
Gently—gently—gently we rise 
Up through the shades to the cloud-blown skies ; 
Through the scudding drift we are galloping swift— 
Swift as the storm-wind flies. 
Soon from your eyes the mists shall fall: 
See, we are nigh to Valhalla’s hall! 
The glorious gates are opening wide 
To receive the men that have nobly died! 
Swiftly we ride—swiftly we ride—swiftly we ride— 
Ha! ha! 





C. H. St. L. Russextz. 
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Che Parson's Wood. 


By VIOLET A, SIMPSON. 


AuTHOR OF ‘THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS,’ ‘THE SOVEREIGN 
PowER,’ ETO., ETC, 


Carter XII. 


Ir was quite dark. Neither moon nor stars wore visible. The 
wind had freshened and blew soft and steady up the sloping 
ground from the south. It soughed and whistled through the 
trees, now loud, now tremulous, waking the myriad voices of the 
Wood, human, horribly human voices—voices of wailing and 
triumph, voices now shaking with sobs and now vibrating with 
laughter ; shrieks of pain mingling with the contemptuous howls 
of those inflicting it, the moans of the desolate with the tumult 
of trampling multitudes—Joanna seemed to hear them all, and 
knew as she stumbled forward in the darkness, that the time 
was nearing, nay, that she might merely now be catching some 
fore-note of it, when nature’s fantastic tragedy would be but 
the echo of an awful reality. 

Over the ground she flew. Before her the jumble of confused 
outlines jostled and danced, as with heads lowered before the 
wind, and bodies doubled the better to cover the ground in 
running, the men ran to their different posts. 

They were following a plan, though what she did not know. But 
they were weaving in and out of each other like the threads in 
her loom, and she knew they must be forming up in obedience to 
some order. As she sped on after, her own intention became 
clearer. At first twas but to follow Oliver, keep him in sight; 
then as the cool air blew athwart her, and the fevered heat of 
emotion subsided, she saw clearly it must be either straight to 
Braythwayte House, or to warn Charles. There were strange 
sparks of light like moving glow-worms swiftly passing at 
intervals before her: as she ran up she saw they were torch- 
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bearers, forming in phalanxes of twos and threes, wheeling up, 
round and off, before a man on horseback issuing orders. He 
gave them in so low a voice that she could not hear what he said, 
but he blocked the way to the Wood, his horse at the very 
entrance. She stopped perforce, to edge round and so creep in 
and through—and at that instant felt her hand seized. 

“Joanna! You! How dared you? I told you to stay where 
you were. How came you here?” 

“T ran after you,” said Joanna naively. 

She put one hand over her heart, throbbing with her quick 
run, and her other involuntarily returned the pressure of his. 
It was quite dark; she could not even see Oliver in outline, but 
all at once she laughed. 

“You ought to have stayed where you were!” 

“ How could 1?” 

Oliver’s grasp tightened: “I might have known you would 
not,” he said, but the sternness of his tone was tempered. 
“ Well, you are safe with me—and with me you stay now.” 

“You understand? I could not stay, while there was danger.” 

“TI understand perfectly, always—but am far from approving. 
You prefer to share danger? With me then, you shall! There 
is no going back now. Sit down here—so—by me; you can’t 
pass either way yet; they are blocking the road. Quick, now. 
They'll be on you.” 

He swept down the bushes behind them and drew her back 
and down upon the moss lining the path, though so gently 
that it seemed as if all at once he was afraid to touch her. 
Joanna knew it meant reconciliation, even as his curtness had 
meant anxiety for her. For a brief moment she forgot the 
reason of their being there at all. It was for themselves 
alone they lived. Nothing was to be seen, nothing heard, save 
occasionally the clink of a spur, and the hard breathing of the 
horses close at hand, hoofs and bridle chains mufiled. 

The strange isolation and the knowledge of all that was 
actually passing around them only made them realise more 
strongly the happiness of restored mutual understanding, which 
set them, momentarily at any rate, so far away ‘in a beautiful 
world of theirown. How babyish seemed all Joanna’s misgivings 
now! A horse stumbling up the bank came too close. In a 
moment Oliver was in front of her, shoving it aside with his 
shoulder. He remained so, bared sword in hand, making a 
barrier between the pathway and the little hollow where she 
crouched. Joanna put out her hand and picked a spray of the 
ground sorrel, thrusting it inside her gown—’twould be for ever 
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sacred, this little spot—dear little hollow, the oasis of peace. 
Even as the thought filled her heart with gladness she put it 
aside, and rose to her feet. 

“ Will it be long before we can move?” 

“Some time yet.” 

“Tell me what it all meant ?” 

“Meant?” repeated Oliver. “Shall I tell you?” 

“Tell me.” 

He shifted slightly so that turning his face over his shoulder 
he could speak without the possibility of being overheard. 

‘You had not realised you were being watched? ‘There were 
two reasons. Suspicion of unholy practices in witchcraft carried 
on here in this Wood in which ’twas feared you were being 
embroiled, and a suspicion that you were in the secret of some 
harbouring of popish spies up yonder. Do you ask in what 
connection? I told you. Acquit them as you love them in your 
own heart. You may know them best after all. But ’tis not so 
outsiders judge!” 

“ Witchcraft!” 

“There have been always strange rumours afloat; these few 
past weeks—these few past days, I might say—have made action 
imperative. Mistress Dahlia to and fro at dead of night ; yourself; 
strange voices, murmurings constantly heard from within the 
Wood. Flowers and offerings found at the shrines of those 
accursed images—harmless, perhaps, after all, but accursed since 
they have produced all thie. His Reverence wandering about, 
muttering prayers, heaven knows to whom; his rooms filled with 
potions and nostrums, and cabalistic books. I am no bigot, and 
know more than most here of the great world, but I see clearly 
that, thirty years ago, one half would have sent him to the stake, 
I say he is but a papist in disguise, tainted by his wife’s influence 
doubtless, self-deceiving perchance. So say most of us better 
informed than the rest. Bad enough, unfaithful to Ordination 
vows, but no worse—I am no Laudian, as you know—perhaps he 
is but a follower of those doctrines. They have been patrolling 
and spying every hour, only forbearing to search openly in hopes 
of getting evidence. Both nights I saw you—you slipped past 
unseen at first. I was watching to——” 

“To guard me? To warn?” 

“ At least, to cover retreat for you.” 

“Yet you could not know.” 

“T could shield,” said Oliver. 

And then fell silence, while the wind sang overhead to the 
monotone of the muffled tramp. 
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“Then they guessed at some political intrigue. There was a 
napkin grimed with fresh clay, which we knew could only have 
come from above Saxonhurst, Goffe found it in your pitcher—then 
the sword-knot. You spoke truth to-night wisely, Mistress 
Joanna. A shade less than fact would have convicted you. 
Every moment of this week they had accounted for in black and 
white—every clue. You baffled them. They thought you had 
after all but a maiden’s love of romance, and had been keeping a 
tryst merely with your ‘friend.’ So ceased questioning, believing 
you ignorant.” 

He could not see the flush on her face. 

“ You—did you know all along ? ” 

“T had rather your share in the business—an honourable if 
mistaken share—had been known, than that it should have been 
thought you condescended to secret trysts,” said Oliver brusquely. 
* But since you had set yourself this task, rather would I bear 
that than spoil what you gave yourself so nobly to fulfil. The 
blame lies not with you—Joanna, tell me—you do not care? 
’T was but for honour’s sake, for the family ? ” 

“For that, for that,” she whispered. ‘And you will help me 
to keep it still? Help me!” 

Oliver turned suddenly, and in the darkness seized her hand. 

“If I take on myself the promises you made—do you recollect 
what rights that may give?” he loosed his grasp, and wheeled 
round again. 

“No,” he added quietly, “I make no trafficking with sacred 
things. If I help you to keep your promises, take them on 
myself, ’tis because I honour you above all living creatures, and 
your cause is mine. If with honour to my country, I can save 
that man——” he drew a long breath as if struggling with 
himself. ‘If you will promise me that you will leave it entirely 
to me—to my judgment—will keep yourself away from these 
degrading intrigues—if you knew how it has hurt me to see you 
followed, spied, commented on, and questioned—my God!” 

And the ejaculation came as no idle oath, but as the Puritan 
who, living ever in the Presence, called upon Him as having seen 
and known all along the inner recesses of his heart. “ You will 
promise ?” 

His voice was drowned in a shout, a yell of such appalling 
power, that it was as if all creation shook in echo. From where 
she stood, Joanna saw Oliver’s figure, the moving forms of horse- 
men, the trees and pathway illumined as plainly as if day had 
dawned. 

Oliver dashed forward—Joanna after him, pell-mell amongst 
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horses and footmen. At the end of the hollow tunnel appeared a 
ball of fire, red and vivid. Joanna put her hands before her 
eyes—was it reality, or a phantasmal repetition of her fancy of a 
week ago? Red, blood-red carnage, tragedy, death! A hollow 
crackling, a blending as it were of the wind with howling spirits 
shook the soft night—and above all a murmur of voices, growing 
louder and louder, hoarser and deeper, vibrating, thrilling. 

“They have fired the House!” shouted Oliver. In one mélée 
the ranks of riders and footmen broke into speed. 

In and amongst them, recklessly flying, anyhow so long as it 
was onwards, went Joanna, plunging recklessly through the 
seething mass of struggling beings, order and discipline for the 
moment lost in the rush to be first at the scene of disaster. 
Oliver, shouting orders, rallying and marshalling, was in 
and out like a shuttle. Up and up from the slopes behind 
the House were crowding masses of dark shadows. And in 
the midst of a lake of crimson crystal the House stood like a 
pillar of fire. Far and wide in a constantly widening circle the 
fire threw its baneful beauty. Round about it, human figures, 
leaping and yelling, shot in and out of shaking shadows, red 
tongues of flame, and rolling volumes of smoke. 

“Too late—the fiends! Too late.” 

Joanna heard the words as in a dream; tottering, she fell on 
her knees a little way aside, while past her, out of the wood, 
thundered men and horses. 

As she fell, some one shot across her, running out from the 
Wood to the house. Dimly she seemed to realise that it was 
Charles Braythwayte. She heard him shout to the men, saw him 
seize one of the riderless horses by the bridle, and vault into the 
saddle. He appeared to be ordering and directing, but it was 
through a mist that all passed before her. Suddenly she was 
picked up, and carried aside. 

“Stay here in covert by these pine-trees: here, just by the 
gate,” said Oliver hurriedly. ‘You can do no good by going 
forward—and a great deal if you will wait here till I can find 
you. I shall bring out His Reverence and Mistress Dahlia to 
you—and you must get them round to the Inn. ‘Tis no place 
for @ woman yonder—do you understand? And if I find you 
there twill mean that you hamper my usefulness and their safety. 
You understand me?” 

He looked at her steadily for a moment—the flare of the 
burning buildings lit up their faces. 

“Promise. I know what is best. You will obey me?” 

“T will obey you,” eaid Joanna. 
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A gleam on the hard-featured face—a flash of a smile; he bent 
his head, and Joanna realised that an unspoken prayer was in his 
heart. Down swept a blinding mass of thick, evil-smelling 
smoke upon them. Into it Oliver plunged and disappeared. 
Joanna tightened her hands over her heart, and prayed aloud. 

The din grew deafening—yells of savage uncontrol mixing with 
the furious crackling as the fire gained ground; now and then 
came a crash as block after block fell in, and through it all the 
peculiar steady rush of huge flames, leaping now with, now 
athwart the wind—a sound as of the threshing of wheat beneath 
flails. The air was thick with the smell of gutted lead, and 
the sickly pungency of rotting timber. Setting from the 
south the wind swept up straight over the barren common, 
with nothing to break its power. Now a sudden gust swirled 
the smoke to one side, and showed flying handfuls of little 
fire-tongues, cut off from the main body as sharp as bits of 
molten lead from the block. Now down upon. the scene the 
canopy settled to make midnight black as pitch, rolling off next 
moment to show the countryside more terribly brilliant than at 
brightest noontide, beautiful with the majestic beauty of that 
glowing mass of fire, dominating and triumphant, as some great 
irresistible power conscious of holding life and death within its 
bosom, 

Joanna, lost to all personal sense of terror or fatigue, stood 
and waited and watched, spell-bound. The awfulness of nature’s 
powers of destruction was submerged in the realisation of the 
human wickedness which had been the instigating force. 

It was the presence of the human element which made the misery, 
the terror, the tragedy of the lurid scene. She shuddered, not with 
fear, but with horror at the depths of ignorance, of unfettered, 
untaught savage instincts actuating that crowd of rejoicing 
shouting fellow-creatures. Was it possible that all this under- 
current of feeling had been sweeping through the countryside, 
actuating her own village-folk, unknown to her; all those whom 
it most nearly concerned unsuspicious and ignorant of the storms 
of anger and frenzied antagonism swelling against them? Oliver 
had hinted at it: Major Goffe had evidently known enough to 
try to anticipate the fury of popular feeling by removing the 
causes for superstition, and guarding possibly innocent victims. 
How was it that she and Dahlia had been so strangely blind? 
There came home to her then a perception of the wide line 
dividing essentially and always the man’s from the woman’s 
standpoint—the active from the secluded, the world viewed from 
practical work in it, and from the sheltered inner ring. 
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The soldiers were keeping the mob back by main force, while 
struggling at the same time to check the fire. 

Both Goffe and Oliver appeared at intervals, sword in hand, 
driving back the insurgents, while the soldiers gradually hedged 
up, trying to ring them into isolated groups. But one figure on 
horseback seemed pre-eminent everywhere, marshalling, dictating, 
as if to take command were but his natural position. Joanna 
watched breathlessly as the work of restoring order went on, 
ever with this one figure at the head. 

Once as he turned, waving his sword in air as he dashed 
athwart a group who with long bucket-crowned poles were 
pitching tar up from huge barrels upon the flames, scattering 
them till they broke and fled howling, she thought she caught 
a glimpse of Charles’ pale features and brown curls. Then the 
pall came down again. It seemed to Joanna as if she were 
looking on through some endless night, time annihilated. She 
began vaguely to wonder how long she had been there, how 
long she must still wait inactive. She longed to be in the 
midst, doing something, anything, so long as it might be an 
active part. The suspense was becoming a nightmare. Mechani- 
cally she obeyed Oliver’s last injunction by standing quite still, 
his name, Dahlia’s, on her lips alternately with thoso others 
whose safety meant so much. 

Think of their danger and allow herself to contemplate it she 
dared not. Her part was to be brave, and strong, and ready—for he 
might call upon her at any moment. Bracing herself firmly she 
leant up against the tree behind her, unconsciously grasping the 
little bunch of sorrel. It acted asa sort of elixir, with the steadying 
thought it conveyed of Oliver’s strength in the background of all 
her difficulties. The cloud of smoke lifted, blowing aside in a great 
swirling column to the north-east : the wind had suddenly chopped 
westwards. Away after it swept the mass of twisted flames. 

The building had first been fired in its back premises, and the 
front as yet stood intact. Out of the turret-windows, in pitiful 
mockery, fluttered the little safety-signal, and the tears rushed 
to Joanna’s eyes for the first time that evening. Then with 
a cry she rushed forward; two human forms showed between 
the streaming bits of silk. 

In that awful brightness she could see the very expression on 
the faces of both father and daughter—the high-souled resigna- 
tion on the one, the pale agony on the other. But there was no 
fear on either, 

“Afraid? No! They fear neither the mob nor death!” cried 
Joanna exultantly. 
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Down on her knees she fell, flinging out her arms as if, even 
at that distance, she could constrain her beloved master and 
mistress to fly into the shelter of their affection. Then put her 
hands hurriedly to her. ears to shut out the howl that at 
sight of those two clinging figures burst from the multitude 
below. 

“ Sorcerers—idolaters—wizard—burn them !” 

She could see the old man, his white hair fluttering round him, 
lift his hands—not to pray for mercy from his assailants, she 
knew that instinctively, nor even from heaven for himself, but 
for them in their ignorant wickedness. His thin lips were 
parted as if he were speaking aloud. Unmoved in the midst of 
that frenzy and tumult his delicate countenance seemed in that 
strange glow to be etherealised already to that of a spirit. 

Down came the hot dark cloud ; Joanna, kneeling, beat futilely 
at it. Oh, just to see, tosee.... It lifted again. And now she 
saw the crowd parted and scattered: the rising murmur of anger 
came rolling across like the mutterings of a thunderstorm ; the 
hills echoed it back as if in pity. There was the mysterious 
horseman flashing steel to right and to left, a handful of soldiers 
behind him, cutting a pathway through the serried human mass, 

Then rose up counter-shouts of fierce wrath and triumph. 
Now they had reached the house—cleared a space about it, 
Round and round the space rode the leader, beating back each 
onrush as it was attempted, his horse, maddened by the fire yet 
obedient to the guiding hand, lashing out with his heels, 
curvetting and rearing. Now from the ring of soldiers darted 
forward a man on foot; he was in the burning house the next 
moment, and Joanna cried out, for she saw it was Oliver. 
Simultaneously a ladder was thrust up against the roof, over 
which the flames were licking their way. She thought it was 
Goffe who went running up it. And then down the wind sank in 
a momentary lull, down came the wilderness of midnight, and the 
prayers froze on her lips as she tried to frame them. 

Upon that blind misery of horror rang Oliver’s voice close at 
hand. 

“Joanna! Child! You are there—safe?” 

She sprang forward with an answering cry. Oliver seized her 
hand. 

“Cool? Nerved? Aye. Wilt carry Mistress Dahlia through 
tothe Inn? Goffe brings His Reverence—quick!” 

In a moment Dahlia lay in her arms. 

“Quick a3 you can go—'tis a feather-child—throug 
—quick.” 
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“ And you?” 

“We stay to keep the road,” he answered laconically. “God 
speed you.” 

He had passed her across to the gateway even while speaking. 
As she approached a man dropped off his horse with something 
in his arms. 

“ Canst take him ?” 

It was Goffe’s voice. 

“ Aye, aye,” and she recognised her father’s. A thundering of 
feet and hoarse cries followed them out of the darkness. 

“ They are pursuing us?” 

“They are here.” 

In a second Anscombe and Joanna were thrust through the 
gate. Goffe sprang to the saddle. 

To Joanna’s fancy there seemed to be horsemen closing in and 
about; there rang out cries of pain from the hubbub. 

“They will keep them back,” shouted Master Anscombe. 
“Now, my lass, forward. Once the other side and all is well; 
the road on the other side to the Inn is barricaded, and the 
sentries keep guard. In another half-hour the soldiery from 
Lowther-side will be up, and all will be over.” 

He spoke between short pauses, striding away through the 
dark, his arm wound about the old man, both supporting and 
guiding his feeble, half-conscious frame. 

Joanna followed as if fatigue was unknown to her. Oh! the 
joy to feel that little fragile form within her own strong arms— 
the joy, the relief, the blessedness. 

They had near reached the far end of the Wood when a yell 
rising even above that tumult which they had left made Master 
Anscombe stop short. 

From behind, quite close at hand, three or four spiral flames 
shot up out of the trees. 

He cried out sharply. 

“They have fired the Wood!” he exclaimed. 


Carter XIII. 


“Tae Wood! Burning! My Wood!” 

The accents, thrilling with pain, rang out even above that con- 
fused tumult, Joanna stopped short. It was not her father— 
could those startlingly strenuous tones be those of His Reverence, 
usually so gentle and unimpassioned? She strained through the 
darkness in an agony of futile endeavour, but it rose like a tangible 
barrier about her. 
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“What isit? What is it?” she cried aloud—and felt the girl in 
her arms stirring to consciousness at the sound of a voice so close. 

“What is it?” repeated Mistress Dahlia, faintly. Joanna was 
answered by a blinding flash of light that showed her Master 
Braythwayte struggling in her father’s grasp. Master Anscombe, 
as she could divine by his gestures, was trying to persuade him 
to go forward. But with his face turned round to that western 
glow, and those leaping columns of fire, the old man, with arms 
outstretched, stood as if rooted to the ground. At the far 
end the mélée of men and horses, struggling, stampeding, 
almost indistinguishable the one from the other, coloured to a 
horrible shifting crimson between the shooting flames on the one 
side, and the molten mass on the other, which streaked the whole 
sky with alternate shadows and lurid light as the wind rose or 
subsided, showed like a moving panorama of a Calvinist’s Hell. 

“Joanna, tell me! What is it?” 

Joanna clasped the tiny form closer. 

“You are safe, dear one, quite safe. We have only to get home 
to the Inn.” 

Dahlia moved in her arms so as to be able to see across her 
shoulder. 

“Put me down! Joanna, please, my dear Joanna, let me stand 
on my feet.” 

She slipped to the ground, 

Joanna wound her arms about her, stepping between her and 
that ghastly scene. 

“Do not look—my dear mistress, do not look!” 

“Not look? Of course I shall look! They fight for us.” 

“They are fighting to keep the way—they wish us to go 
forward. Come!” 

It was barely to her shoulder that little Mistress Dahlia reached, 
the face she turned delicately coloured as a baby’s, the two tiny 
hands which she placed against Joanna, gently pushing her aside, 
small as a fairy’s. But the slight figure held itself braced, the 
great brown eyes were full of determination, the smile sweet and 
unyielding, the touch firm as iron. 

“Tis Charles and Eugen fighting for our defence,” she said. 
“Could I seek shelter, desire it, so long as I may be within 
sight? You should be the last to ask it of me, Joanna.” 

“Oliver is there too!” retorted Joanna, “He bade me take 
you and go myself, since by knowing we were safe, we left them 
the better able to fight.” 

“They believe you have obeyed them-—-so you have. We are 
safe here. I shall not go further.” 
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Joanna’s blue eyes flashed. She took her by the wrists. 

“Are you turned coward? Would you have me craven? 
Afraid to look on a little blood—shed for us!” 

“Tig the truest courage to obey those who take the responsi- 
bility, whose bravery gives them the right to command us.” 
Joanna braced herselfup. ‘Suppose there came a rush—a sudden 
rush? Should we help or hinder most by blocking the path 
here? You shall come on.” 

The two girls eyed each other, equal determination on either face. 

“Come, my dear one,” added Joanna, persuasively. A wild 
outery, louder than before, shrieks so unrestrained in brutal 
rage as to be scarce human, answered and drowned her voice. 

“My father! See—he will not go either—will never leave 
them. We will at least die together.” 

“ Now that I swear you shall not!” cried Joanna. 

At that moment, whisking about, she saw Master Anscombe 
swoop down like a bird of prey upon the fragile form beside him. 
In another second Joanna had seized the tiny creature at her 
side round the waist and was off. Her muscular arms had a 
grip like a vice when she pleased—she did not mean to loose it 
now till danger was over. 

A breathless run, every nerve strained, every pulse beating, 
but all whelmed in determination to reach the far entrance—on 
went Joanna at full speed. On thundered Master Anscombe’s 
ponderous footsteps behind. Like thieves flying for their lives 
with precious booty, father and daughter sped wildly forward, 
resolutely, relentlessly. 

Little sparks began to show asa goal, growing brighter and 
larger every moment, and Joanna laughed aloud as she saw them— 
the torches of the sentries on guard. Once past them and their 
dearly-loved rebellious hostages might strive as they pleased— 
there would be no going back. 

A clash of swords greeted them, as the two shot through the 
hastily-parting group of men, cheers of welcome and congratula- 
tion, a dozen kindly hands stretched out. Down upon a nest of 
military cloaks and holsters hastily piled together Joanna deposited 
her burden. 

‘Say what you will—scold me as you like,” she gasped. “I— 
I had to do it.” 

And then sinking down she burst into a flood of tears. 

In a moment she felt warm soft arms about her, and Mistress 
Dahlia’s face pressed close to hers. 

“Scold you! You! My brave good Joanna—wicked, kind 
Joanna!” 
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“We could not help. AndI had promised to obey him—he 
promised to help me even to keep my promise—to Master 
Charles.” 

“Yours? "Tis Master Barras?” 

“For King Carlos—to save him. I could do no more. You 
saw him?” 

“Ah!” 

They had forgotten Master Anscombe and his charge for the 
moment. Out of the darkness beside them came a moan. 

“My son—my son!” 

Dahlia pressed her lips to Joanna’s cheek, and rose to her feet. 

“We can help him,” she said, quietly. “My poor father. And 
them, perhaps, by prayer. Will you pray too, Joanna?” 

Stumbling across in the darkness, she went to her father’s side. 
Joanna, listening intently, heard the low murmur of their voices, 
each answering each, and then the monotonous whisper of one 
alone. 

“She has found the best means for his consolation,” murmured 
Joanna, and she thought of the Vertumnus and her own little 
crucifix. Obeying an instinctive impulse, she scrambled to her 
feet and crept to Master Anscombe’s side. He was standing 
stalwart and upright afew paces from where the old Parson knelt 
with his daughter, his sword unsheathed in one hand. As Joanna 
put her hand under his other arm he slipped it round her, drawing 
her close to him in a firm caressing hold. 

“They can pray now in odd corners, and ’twill do no great 
harm,” said he, grimly. “Though ’tis pity they should have 
done it heretofore in such a way as to have led to this. Thy 
mother prayed, and prayer is always good. Still, lass, the 
Almighty gave us not all the same tasks, nor talents. Some to 
fight, some to pray, and since it pleased Him only to grant me a 
good right hand to protect such feeble souls as these, I must needs 
leave it so. Thy man will do both, my lass. He will wrestle for 
thy welfare in this life and for the next—aha! God grant they 
come through safe, my brave boys.” 

“Thou didst see King Carlos, father ?” 

“King Carlos? Master Charles? Oh aye, and ’tis to him we 
owe much of our safety so far. A born leader, another Alexander—” 
Master Anscombe’s voice rose in stern enthusiasm. “A king 
indeed. They fled like evil spirits before Saint Michael.” 

He stopped, his voice all at once dropping. “Tis ill waiting, 
lass,” he whispered, and drew his daughter closer to his side. 
“Keep up thy courage. Thou mayst pray if thou wilt.” 

There was neither moon nor stars to be seen, even when the 
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smoke lifted; had it not been for a crimson sheet, hanging low 
under the sky, as if pressed down upon the earth by thick clouds 
above it, which showed at intervals, the blackness of the night 
would have been profound. In silence from the shelter of her 
father’s arm Joanna watched, her eyes dazzled and blurred by 
the quick alternation of brilliant glow and pitch-black night. It 
seemed to her as if great barriers were steadily climbing up the 
arch of the cup of the sky, hemming all earth within bounds that 
every moment became narrower. 

“ He prays as a follower of Laud; Oliver asa Puritan ; Mistress 
Braythwayte performed her orisons as a Papist, thy mother as a 
good Protestant—all right and high-minded persons addressing 
themselves to the same God. The Almighty, having so made 
their minds, doubtless hath an ear for each. I see Him but in the 
Creation whose ways I have learnt to understand. Dost see those 
clouds? In five minutes from now the fire will be swamped from 
heaven. Put out thy hand, and listen—that steady roar amongst 
the trees—thou knowest as well as I do what it portends—as if 
the wind had turned sullen, and was hungry—thou canst feel the 
drops? It begins.” 

Master Anscombe drew a long deep breath. Upon Joanna’s 
upturned face five or six drops fell with a force that stung. 

‘Tis so, "Twill be a foul night. I, too, have watched it 
coming.” 

“A foul night! ’Iwill be a deluge anon. I knew it, have 
waited for it. Ah! ”— 

There flashed right across their path a zig-zag line of fire, 
flashed and was gone. 

“Now to the Inn, and despatch!” shouted Master Anscombe. 
“We may just reach it before the rain.” He burst into a loud 
triumphant laugh, drowned in a peal of thunder so close at hand, 
and so tremendous that the earth rocked between them. And in 
that moment the rain dropped—dropped wholesale as if the bottom 
of the sky had been suddenly slid away, in one blinding deluge. 

“Now whether ’tis their prayers that have brought this, ’tis 
certain I knew ’twas coming this hour since. But now we and 
all are saved.” 

They were the last articulate words Joanna heard, as Master 
Anscombe, bearing His Reverence in his arms, tore past through 
the storm to the Inn. 

In a huddled mass, all wedged up together to battle through 
wind and storm by strength of unity, soldiers and sentries, 
Mistress Braythwayte and Joanna followed. With a sudden yell, 
as if human, the wind had risen to a whirlwind. Tearing round 
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and round it swept the rain up into heaps, letting it go again to 
drop with a noise like lead falling to the ground. The lightning 
flashes were caught and drowned almost before they could be 
seen, but clap after clap of thunder reverberated round and round 
as if it were choked in the basin of the circling hills, and 
struggling in mad fury to get out. Black, black as Egyptian 
darkness the night closed in. 

From the window of the Inn Master Anscombe stood and 
watched, his face hot with triumph, and a light of victory in his 
eyes. 

“The fires of hell themselves could not stand before this!” he 
shouted. Behind him on the settle in the chimney-corner the 
old Parson crouched, his head hidden in his hands, his daughter 
on her knees beside him with her arms about him. 

“My Wood; my precious, my dearly-loved Wood! Sacred to 
the memories of a life ”— 

Joanna heard the incoherent words, murmured brokenly over 
and over again: she saw the tears trickle through the transparent 
fingers. 

“My son, my only son! My Charles.” 

Master Anscombe turned with a quick loud exclamation, and 
strode hurriedly to the house-door. 

“Fling it open wide! Hasten, master, they are coming! The 
torches, quick!” he shouted. 

Out in the storm, regardless, he ran. Joanna followed, just as 
a bevy of horses and men fought their way up. The light 
pouring out from fire and torches made an oasis in the night, and 
the faces of all were clear and distinct. Out of the circling ring 
of soldiers, the forms and features of Goffe, Oliver, and Charles 
were plainly visible. 

“Ah!” Anscombe uttered the groan under his breath. ‘So 
they have him.” 

Charles’ face, strained with excitement, his eyes burning bright 
as fire, was pallid as death. Joanna suddenly realised that he 
was being supported on both sides. She pressed forward, and 
caught his eye. 

He smiled. Joanna, regardless of aught else, seized his hand 
in hers. 

“Twas my foot—” he murmared, “I should not have given 
way else. So ’tis finished.” 

“ Oh, Carlos, King Carlos!” the tears streamed unheeded down 
her face. 

“Nay. Le roi s'est mort.” He smiled again, and raised her 
hand to his lips, though they were twitching with pain. 
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“They will not dare—they dare not ”— 

Charles made a wry face. 

“They got the despatches, ma mie.” 

Joanna gave a little gasp. Round in a flash she turned, 
sweeping her glance about the little circle. Goffe made a step 
forward, and laid his hand on Charles’ shoulder. 

“"Tis my duty,” he began. 

Joanna hit up his arm with a swift unpremeditated movement 
of her own. 

“ Oliver—Oliver !” 

The eyes she turned on him had in them the look of a hare at 
bay. Oliver made two steps forward. 

“Master Braythwayte surrendered himself to me. I offer 
myself as surety for him this night, until I report the matter to 
General Sir Joshua Tighe to-morrow morning as your superior 
officer.” 

Even above the storm his voice rang out peremptory and clear. 
Goffe looked at him, hesitated, looked again. 

“My honour as a Barras, and as a true and loyal servant of our 
church and liberties, I give you in pledge for him.” 

Goffe drew back and dropped his sword-point. 

“You will be answerable to General Sir Joshua Tighe for his 
delivery into custody ?” 

“T will,” said Oliver. 

Goffe shrugged his shoulders, and then put his hand out to 
Charles. 

“As a soldier my duty is plain: since Barras takes it from me 
I can only say—” he smiled meaningly, raised his hand to his 
hat, and passed into the Inn. Joanna saw him cross to Dahlia’s 
side. 

“T scarce suppose he would willingly see me hung by his 
means, under the circumstances,” said Charles lightly. ‘’T'would 
be awkward, i’ faith! So I am to entrust myself to your custody ? 
Ma foi!” 

He eyed Oliver curiously, then broke into a laugh that died on 
his lips; he staggered forward, stumbled, and would have fallen 
but that Oliver’s arms were round him. Oliver glanced across 
at Joanna. 

“JT will keep my promise, as you shall see,” said he. 
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Onarter XIV. 


AtrzApy high in the heaven, the sun streamed in at Joanna’s 
window hot and clear, illumining to an aureole all that it could 
touch of her hair, as with back to the light, she sat beside the 
bed. So had she sat from over-night, watching Mistress Dahlia’s 
broken slumbers, soothing, comforting, protecting. Now, worn 
out with excitement and exhaustion, the girl had sunk into quiet 
sleep, and Joanna still sat on, motionless, her hand clasping that 
other tiny one. 

But presently the grasp on hers relaxed, Mistress Dahlia 
sighed, turned over, and then nestled down again, her hands 
clasped under her cheek as she lay. Joanna listened to the soft 
breathing till its fitfulness became a monotone, smoothed the 
coverlet, and got up. How late it was—but how bright and how 
calm ; she looked round her room—yes, but how changed every- 
thing seemed since yesterday! Was it even a week ago since her 
little room and home had been to her the embodiment of peace 
and freedom from all care ? 

She went to the window, and leant out. 

The storm had cleared the air completely: translucently blue 
and serene was the sky: the wind had dropped, the sea danced 
in little running ripples of light, chasing each other like happy 
smiles across a baby’s face. 

Towards the east and south, at least, nothing was changed. 
Slowly, very slowly, did Joanna let her gaze travel round; she 
dreaded instinctively what she might see, could hardly bear to 
contemplate it. Ah—she drew a deep breath, and the tears rose. 

A fringe alone, just a narrow belt of trees close up by the inn, 
was all that was left standing of that stretch of feathery green. 
Solitary and forlorn, they waved their green heads slowly in the 
breeze, as if too sad to raise them, to look on the death and 
destruction of their fellows. It was one bleak waste—charred 
and black. Here and there irregular stumps and boles, stripped 
of leaves, broke the level ; some few of the more gigantic forest- 
trees had escaped with one side left untouched, as the fire had 
swooped and then eddied back, but they stood as if ashamed to be 
left alive. 

A tall blackened mass at one point caught Joanna’s eye—out 
of it emerged untainted an arm holding aloft what she recognised 
as a stringless lute. It was the Orpheus. As she glanced round, 
she perceived at different places broken heaps of what seemed 
like stone, black for the most part, and knew they were all 
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that was left of the statues. Further Joanna could not look. 
She knew what blank, where once that dear house had been, would 
meet her eyes did she dare raise them—hurriedly turning, her 
sight dimmed by a hot mist, she crossed over to the bedside. 

“ At least we have you safe—thank God!” she murmured. 

It was no time for sentiment or melancholy. The day was already 
speeding ; her world demanded of her action now, not tears. 

Hastily bathing and redressing, removing all traces of the 
previous day’s disasters and her night’s vigil, Joanna prepared 
to descend. She caught sight of her own face in her mirror, as 
she brushed out her mass of golden hair and twisted it afresh, 
and smiled back sadly at it as if to some old forgotten friend. 
Was it possible that a few days’ trouble could alter one so? She 
could not help seeing for herself how black were the circles 
under her eyes, how colourless her cheeks, how big her eyes 
themselves. 

She tiptoed across to the bed to make quite sure Mistress 
Dahlia was comfortable, and went quietly down to her father’s 
room where His Reverence lay. Master Anscombe met her just 
outside. As ruddy and jovial as ever, his genial countenance 
wreathed in solid content cleared Joanna’s sky of cobwebs at 
once. He pinched her cheek affectionately. 

“ All goes well,” said he. “ His Reverence sleeps. The riot 
is over, the soldiery are on guard everywhere; the Inn has been 
flooded with them since daybreak, broaching casks, Mistress 
Dangars tells me: they can scarce keep pace with the custom. 
I have forbade anyone to be shown into the house-place or to 
this gable, but when presently thou hast heart and strength for 
it, thou wilt find thy care and attention required on all sides. 
Thou hast not slept, my lass ?” 

“T had not time,” said Joanna, “but that matters little, 
Mistress Dahlia sleeps well, and presently, when 1 have been 
round and arranged for all, I will rest perhaps.” 

“Thou shalt break thy fast at any rate,” said Master Anscombe 
cheerily. “Hunger makes more cowards of the brave than it 
makes heroes of the timid. I have it ready for thee downstairs.” 

“Hast heard aught of——” she asked fartively, but Master 
Anscombe interrupted her. 

“Nay, put them all from thy mind for the nonce. The trees 
will grow again; the house can be rebuilt—’twas mouldy and 
ill constructed, and I will have a finger in its rebuilding, aha! 
and ’twill be all for the best. We are well out of a bad business, 
and ’tis not good to be brooding over it. Oliver and Master 
Charles? They were here an hour ago, having interviewed 
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Sir Joshua Tighe. I sent them away till thou hadst had thy 
breakfast in peace. They have gone to overlook the House. I will 
not have thee harried—’tis men’s business, and thy share is past.” 

He spoke testily, almost angrily, his sharp eyes searching 
Joanna’s wan face the while. “I will not have thee lose thy sleep 
and looks though all the world cry to thee,” he continued, pouring 
a libation of ale into his own pewter, and placing it by her side. 
“Now will I take the direction of affairs, Eat and drink, as I 
bid thee, and then thou shalt hear what has happed. Else no.” 

Joanna laughed and obeyed. It was good to be sitting there 
in the sunshine, in the homely comfort of the clean bright house- 
place, her father’s jovial countenance opposite her, and his cheer- 
ful optimistic tones thrilling the air as if he were master of a'l 
circumstances, and cared for none. 

Master Anscombe watched her like a lynx. 

“There, so, that is better,” he said presently. ‘The poppies 
come back to thee now. I have sent Mistress Dangars to watch 
by Mistress Dahlia, and I myself will see to His Reverence. 
Thou must get some light work or thy wheel, and sit in the 
sun and keep still. I will return anon.” 

Joanna obediently turned to where her spinning-wheel stood 
in the corner, so tired as to be thankful to have only to obey. 
She had, however, scarce reached it when Master Anscombe 
popped in again from the back regions, bearing a huge earthen- 
ware crock, a trug basket, and a yellow dish. 

“ Now here are all the peas to be shelled,” he said, “and the 
wenches so busy they know not how to turn. Do thou take 
them—here.” 

He strode through the house place and out upon the grass-plot 
in front of the Inn, depositing his load on the bench outside. 

“There,” he repeated triumphantly. “ Now thou canst just sit 
and be useful, and I promise to call thee if aught is to be done.” 

Joanna settled herself down upon the bench, and took the dish 
upon her knees. 

The sky and sea mingled their colour in shimmering glory; the 
green of the rich pasture land undulating before her shone fresh 
and vivid after the rain as if but just grown; the week had only 
served to burnish and bronze the wheat-fields to a deeper, richer 
promise of harvest ; scarlet and blue stood out the bright patches 
of poppies and cornflowers. 

“It might be just as it was a week ago,” said Joanna dreamily, 
cracking a fat pod and moving her fingers up along its back. 
“Tis just the same, but that, but that—if Oliver were only here.” 

She spoke the words aloud. 
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“Oliver is here.” She started violently and dropped the pod. 

Oliver picked it up, and sat down astride on the bench. 

“No,” he said, “’tis not quite the same, because ’tis going to 
be better.” 

He picked another pod out of the trug-basket, and leaning 
over, flicked the peas out of it into Joanna’s dish. The action 
in itself had an intimacy which had never been present in their 
relations before. But Joanna, with her eyes down-dropped, 
intent on the peas as if each one were of gold and must be care- 
fully watched as it fell, seemed unaware of it. Oliver slid up a 
little closer, and laid his lean brown fingers on the pod she was 
holding. 

“You are cracking it at the wrong end,” he said, “silly child.” 

Out of the Inn behind them limped Oharles Braythwayte, 
supporting himself upon a stick, and leaning with his other hand 
on Master Anscombe’s shoulder. 

His face was pale, but calm and bright, and he lifted it to the 
sun and the warm balmy air with a smile, and a deep happy 
breath. 

“Tis a lovely spot, Anseombe—a paradise to tired wanderers.” 

“°Tis home,” said Master Anscombe sturdily. 

“T would it were mine.” 

‘°Tis yours if you will but say the word. The choice, so I 
understand, lies with you, sir.” 

“True, true,” said Charles dreamily, his eyes roaming over the 
beauty of the rich glowing vista before him. He suddenly let 
his supporting-stick fall, and clutched at Master Anscombe’s 
shoulder with both hands to prevent himself from falling. 

“The sun dazzled me,” he murmured apologetically. It had 
so far, that until that moment he had not perceived the two on 
the bench. Oliver had his hand over Joanna’s, and their heads 
were bent together as if there were five precious jewels instead of 
five green peas popping one by one out of the pod. 

“Yes, ‘twas the sun.” 

“You had best sit down: you are weak yet, Master Charles,” 
said Anscombe. 

He slid his arm round the young man tenderly as a mother 
might have done, and reddened with pleasure when Charles 
smiled his thanks. 

“ Will you join my daughter yonder on the bench awhile, and 
rest? Thou art in pain, my dear Master Charles?” 

He slipped into the intimate form of address. 

Charles roused himself: the world seemed to have spun com- 
pletely round between Master Anscombo’s sentences. 
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“T will speak to your daughter presently,” he said. “To-day 
is good-bye. But we will not disturb them. Let me remain 
here a few moments quietly, my good Anscombe. In pain? Yes, 
yes, ’tis true, but "twill pass, ‘twill pass.” 

“Speaking to thy good father and Mistress Dahlia has tired 
thee too sorely, I fear, after all thou hast gone through.” 

“Tis sad to be so helpless to serve and protect them, which- 
ever way I make my choice,” murmured Charles under his breath, 
“so helpless as they are, too!” Anscombe squared his shoulders 
and inflated his chest. 

“Thou dost forget, sir, that I am here!” 

“Did 1?” said Charles, He turned as he spoke, smiling full 
into Master Anscombe’s face, and affectionately pressing the arm 
which encircled him. 

“Had 1?” 

“Thou knowest,” said Master Anscombe with simple dignity. 
He picked up the stick and replaced it in Charles’ hand. Charles 
let his long fingers close over the short stumpy square-tipped 
ones with a warm lingering grasp. 

“My good true friend—what I owe to you and yours can never 
be repaid ! ” 

“Tt could not be, for there exists no debt,” said Master 
Anscombe. “ We are Anscombes.” 

“And Mistress Joanna will remain one—how long?” asked 
Charles abruptly. “You are satisfied—pleased? "Tis a union 
you—she—both desire?” Anscombe read his meaning, following 
his eyes. 

“Were it not that the cry of destiny is the watchword of 
failure and fools, I should reply that their lives were linked 
together by some force stronger than mere human will and 
freedom of choice,” said Master Anscombe sententiously. 

“Ah! And talking of choice, mine has to be made yet. I 
will make my adieu now to Mistress Joanna, I think.” 

“You will make it only for a day—and your choice will be 
to stay with us, I trust, Master Charles,” said Anscombe 
earnestly. 

“In heart always! ” said Charles, and he laughed, as he slipped 
his arm from Master Anscombe’s, and hobbled a step or two 
nearer the bench. 

“ Mistress Joanna ! ” 

Joanna started, turned, flushed, and sprang towards him. 

“°Tis a Hebe!” murmured Charles, “ There are many grains 
of frankincense on the same altar ; one falls before, another falls 
after ; but it makes no difference.” 
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He took the hand she stretched out, and bowed over it. 

“So we meet again after our many adventures,” he said gaily. 
“’Twas a frail cockleshell, my craft, after all! Master Barras 
will have told you, of course, of the finale and my destiny.” 

The pink in Joanna's cheeks deepened to crimson. She 
glanced shamefacedly at Oliver, and then at Charles. A slight 
colour tinged his face as if reflected from hers. 

“Why no,” he added quickly, “ you would not have had time. 
And I think, too, Master Barras will have been generous enough 
to leave the telling to me, and too modest to discourse of his 
own Samaritan act. MayI?” 

He glanced across at Oliver. Oliver had risen and drawn 
back a few paces, frowning heavily, his eyebrows almost meeting. 
He made no reply, but picked up and crunched several pods in 
quick succession, as if quite absorbed by the trouble it involved. 

Master Anscombe looked from one to the other. He noted 
Oliver’s every turn of emotion toa shade. Why this glowering 
constraint all at once? And that virulent expenditure of energy 
upon the pea-pods? “Iwas unbecoming and unmannerly, at the 
least. 

He noted the flush on his daughter’s face, too, and his honest 
face clouded. 

“His Reverence desires to speak with you, Barras. He wishes 
to thank you in person for your courage on his behalf. Come 
with me now, if it please you.” 

His tone admitted of no dispute, even had his hand on Oliver’s 
shoulder as he spoke not added a constraining influence. 

“Sit you down on the bench, and rest a bit in the sun, Master 
Charles,” he added, as he convoyed Oliver away to the house. 

Charles sank down, and placed his stick carefully beside him 
without looking up. Joanna stood by him, watching with 
awakening anxiety in her face. 

“You are in severe pain, Master Charles,” she said in a low 
voice. It smote her with a pang, seeing him now in the full 
searching noon-glow, to see how pale and wan, how haggard and 
ill he looked. After Oliver’s stalwart manhood, scarce bearing a 
trace of fatigue even after that last night’s work, and her 
father’s buoyant vitality, his boyish fragility roused all the 
motherliness in her. 

“T am better,” said Charles quickly, “and soon, very soon 
shall be well. So Barras did not tell you the bargain he has 
made for me?” 

Joanna shook her head, but a gleam came into her eyes. 

“We saw General Tighe this morning. My despatches were 
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lost—burnt. I took them from Goffe, and threw them myself on 
the fire last night ere they could do more than read them. They 
have no right to detain or arrest me, as a matter of fact, of course. 
But law is suspended—and might is right down here these 
unhappy days. Master Barras offered himself to his faction as 
surety for me. They offer me to stay on here with my father 
and Dahlia—in consideration for their comfort, I make no doubt, 
partly, and certes, they need someone to be their head here at 
the Inn.” 

“ At the Inn!” 

“You would like that?” Charles glanced up sharply, bit his 
lip, and looked down. There was a pause, then he began again, 
as if the effort to speak was becoming too great for his strength. 

“On parole, of course—Master Barras went pledge for me—to 
hold no communication of any sort or kind with anyone, directly 
or indirectly, outside of yourselves, for six months—till the Prince 
of Orange has landed, that is, and we know which way the wind 
blows.” 

“ And you will give it? Oh, Master Charles! Master Charles! 
Think of it. To have you here!” 

“The other alternative,” said Charles steadily, “is to spend the 
next six months under the espionage and in the house of General 
Tighe himself, over at Dungeness. A hostage whichever course 
I take.” 

“Dungeness? So far off! Oh, stay with us!” 

Joanna in her excitement reseated herself on the bench beside 
him, and leaning over, laid her hand on his knee. 

“Oh think, think what it would mean to all of us.” 

The colour surged fiercely into Charles’ cheeks. He put his 
hand over hers, and raising his eyelids met her eyes, her face 
already close to his, with his own wide set, The black pupils 
seemed to be dilating strangely, pools of deep light wherein she 
found herself mirrored, absorbed, drowned. From agate his eyes 
became black, liquid, translucent, fathomless. She could not 
withdraw her gaze from the fascination that held it. 

“Think?” echoed Charles, “ Think? Aye, and Ido. We 
might play with our daisy-chains all day with no one to hinder 
us—I would harness you with them, yoke you to my chariot— 
there should be no Daphne flying from poor Apollo then. The 
dryads should sing you little crooning lullabies: we would pace 
out the fairy rings, and wash our faces in maydew—for beauty’s 
sake—nay, for love’s. There would be king and queen wreaths, 
rosemary for remembrance, only we would need no memories 
then with reality so sweet; and ivy for true friendship—pansies 
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for thought—sweet thoughts to weave our dreams together when 
play was done. Such plays! Plays with moss and fairy feasts, 
with the nightingales singing overhead, and the trees lilting 
lullabies for boys and girls to dance to,—and the Wood is all cut 
down, and I am going right away, and after all, we are grown 
up men and maidens.” 

Abruptly, so abruptly that Joanna started as if shot, and her 
hands flew impulsively to her heart, he broke into a laugh, gay, 
boyish, insouciant, his voice with those last sentences changing so 
startlingly that it was if another person were speaking. At the 
same moment he withdrew his eyes, and removed his hands. 

Bewildered, frightened, breathless almost with the sudden 
transition in him, Joanna sprang to her feet. Was she sane? 
Was he sane? What had happened, what did it mean? 

She pressed her hands against her eyes. When she took them 
down again, it was to see Charles standing at a little distance 
from her, regarding her with a serene and benign smile. She 
reddened furiously—all over neck and brow and arms. But it 
was at herself, at her incomprehensible fright, at the haunting 
awful feeling which had seized her. How foolish, He meant 
nothing! He was only playing, of course. It was just 
some of his old tricks of speech and manner which she had 
before found so perplexing. The sound of her father’s voice 
close at hand restored her scattered senses; it brought an 
element of reality again into the atmosphere. She turned to 
welcome the two men with a smile, and became oddly cognisant 
of how her lips were twitching. Involuntarily she reseated 
herself: her knees were shaking helplessly beneath her. 

“ Well?” said Master Anscombe cheerily. 

Charles shuffled a step to meet them. 

“Can you lend me your stick, Master Anscombe? I want to 
crawl as far as the Wood just to investigate for myself, and need 
another.” 

“Let me be your prop,” exclaimed Master Anscombe. 

“You can scarce walk so far,” said Oliver, not unkindly. 

Charles merely took Anscombe’s sturdy oak staff out of his 
hand, and began to test it under his weight. He looked across at 
Oliver with one of his gay smiles. 

“Are you afrsid to let me out of your sight, my good gaoler? 
Nay, I cannot go far, you know, lamed as I am. And I have 


a whim to go alone, just so far. For old associations’ sake——” 
his voice took a serious note, and the two men nodded in grave 
sympathy. 


“We shall soon have you back,” said Master Anscombe, 
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“ And when once you are on -parole with me, “Master Charles, my 
arm you will have to accept, I’ll warrant ye.” 

Charles was essaying to hobble, a stick in either hand. 

“Nay, ’tis General Tighe who will be responsible for my: 
movements in future,” said he over his shoulder. 

“General Tighe! You have made that choice?” 

“You. will leave us—oh why?” 

It was Joanna who uttered the last exclamation. 

“Why? Why noblesse oblige, dear Mistress.” 

He threw the words lightly behind him as he shufiled away, a 
gay lilt in his voice. But his face was hidden. 

At the verge of the Inn he paused and looked round. Master 
Anscombe was standing looking after him. Oliver and Joanna 
with backs turned had reseated themselves. 

Charles watched them with a queer little twist of his mouth. 
He raised a hand, and brushed it across his face. The pain of 
moving by himself was terrible after all. 

“T could have made her care!” he said aloud at last, “I 
could have made her.” 

Round the angle he passed, the dreary waste of blackened 
woodland all that lay before him now in exchange for the 
brilliant sunlit pastures and ruddy harvest-fields. Master 


Anscombe watched the last flutter of his scarf, then turning, 
re-entered the Inn. 
And Oliver and Joanna continued to shell their peas. 
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